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SO YOU DONT BELIEVE IN COURSES! 


UDGING from the many letters I have read from writers nine out of ten don’t 

believe in courses of instruction in writing. Of the nine, one half will tell you 
they are disbelievers because they've “taken a course” and learned nothing of 
value. The other half belong to that joyous (but unpublished) fraternity who trust 
the sudden magic, the inspiration, in a word, luck. 


These four and a half who depend upon luck—well, sometimes I can convert 
them and sometimes not; they are our problem children; they suffer and collect re- 
jections and we feel sorry for them. The first four and a half who've fallen for 
worthless instruction can generally be directed to take a course that is authorita- 
tively organized and directed. 

The tenth man or woman, who from the beginning knows that creative writing 
is an art and therefore must be learned, seeks competent instruction. Such a man 
(if you wish a recent example) is Harry Whittington of St. Petersburg, Florida. He 
did his duty by our course in Fundamentals of Fiction three years ago. He now 
writes that he published seven novelettes and two short stories last year, that he’s 
also had three novels published (two by Quinn Handi-Books and one by Graphic 
Books) and in 1948-49 sold 12 mystery serials to King Features. He further reports 
that a story idea submitted during Fundamentals and approved by Mrs. Uzzell 
worked itself into a 5000 worder which sold to Extension Magazine for more than 
twice the cos! of the course. Says Mr. Whittington: 

“I give your course a lot of credit for what success I've had. While I 
still write stories that I can’t sell, I no longer write haphazardly. I know 
what I’m supposed to do—whether I do it or not now depends on my ability. 
I've built a lot of stories from the schematic outline as you taught me to 
use 4 and when I go :o work to prove character, I know that my method is 
soun 

Fundamentals of Fiction may not make you start selling with a bang. 
but I sincerely believe it is a great help.” 

Okay for Mr. Whittington, but how about you? If your stories aren't pleasing 
editors he way you think they should, our advice is to send for a copy of our “Lit- 
erary Services” pamphlet. It is tree, contains valuable advice, and will tell you 
in detail about Fundamentals of Fiction and about our work with writers in general. 
All letters of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 

And if you have a problem manuscript on hand, why not give us a look? Our 
fees, for manuscripts up to 5,000 words are $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 
for a collaborative criticism; for each additional 1,000 words, $1 a 1.000. 


NOVELISTS! 


My The Technique of the Novel is still available at $1.75 in spite of spiraling inflaton. Will 
this book help you wth your novel? Here are the words of two men who should know: 


Roman McDougald, author of five novels published by Simon and Schuster: ‘‘Your Technique of 


the Novel is the best thing on the subject | have ever run across... the only one that would be 
likely to be of much practical help to a beginner in the novel form.' 
Walter B. Pitkin, former Prof of Journali: Columbia University, and author of thirty- 





five books: "'A fresh breeze has risen for writers in this book. | am its first fan and am flatly sold 
on it. Quote me all you like.' 
The Technique of the Novel can be obtained only from us. Orders are filled by return mail. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR GI ENROLLMENTS 
THOMAS H. UZZELL ° CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER @© OKLAHCMA 












































Memo From Redbook 


Sir: 

Now that the international situation has be- 
come so critical, and mobilization is being stepped 
up, we are looking for lead pieces that deal with 
problems raised by the threat of all-out war. Such 
war-connected articles must treat problems that 
directly concern our young adult audience—18 
to 35 years old. Everything we use must have 
close reader identification for that group. 

Joun B. Dansy, Articles Editor, 
Redbook Magazine, 

230 Park Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Is There A Story In Your Life? 
Sir: 

True Story offers $25,000 in cash prizes for 
true stories. Rules of the contest may be found 
in the February issue of True Story Magazine. 

Aimed primarily at non-professional writers, 
the contest is open to professionals provided their 
stories are true. Stories may run from 1,500 
words to 20,000 and reasonable evidence of truth 
must be furnished upon request. All stories must 
be written in the first person. The contest ends 
May 15, 1951. Address manuscripts to 

True Story Contest Epitor, 
P. O. Box 1614, Grand Central Sta., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


One A Month At $750 Per 
Sir: 

For a year or more, we have been using one 
short story a month. Fiction is new to us and 
we are, I’m afraid, not too sure what we want. 

We know we want about 2,500 words. We 
think we want a business angle—or at least a 
story that will interest a 45-year-old reader. Not 
boy-meets-girl. We are paying up to $1,000 to 
well-known writers, but the price is usually closer 
to $750. 

Our articles are more and more bought from 
authors who send outlines or whom we sce 
personally and who work on a fairly definite 
understanding. We buy very few non-fiction 
manuscripts that come in unsolicited. 

Paut McCrea, Man. Editor, 
Nation’s Business, 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., 

Washington, D. C. 


The Wrarrer’s Dicest 
$2.00 the year. Vol. a No. 3. Entered as 


East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


Tip for 


Hunt-and-Punch 





Imagination and two fin- 
gers can turn outa whale 
of a tale — but how does your finished 
manuscript look? If it’s fuzzy with errors 
and erasures it goes to market with a 
No around its neck! 

Give it a break... . There’s one paper 
just made for hunt-and-punch tactics — 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond.... With this 
magic paper, an ordinary pencil eraser 
can wipe out whole paragraphs of mis- 
takes without amateurish smudges, 
gouges, blurs. Re-typing is clean and 
crisp; the whole MS has a Yes look. No 
wonder Eaton’s Corrasable is called the ~ 
“author’s bond”! 

But see for yourself! Your local station- 
er will demonstrate Corrasable’s magic 
qualities. Or send a dime and the coupon 
below for your own generous sample. 


CORRASABLE aa 
BOND vers 


Made only by 










ne 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. M, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City State 





the Automobile pin Cae Co. age 
incinnati, O., 




































































Rejection With A Reason does not warrant optimism, either in the maga- 

‘ zine or book field. I don’t want to discourage 
Sir: anybody crazy enough to want to write, but 

I am sending you one of our rejection slips. I do think beginners should know the odds 
It may prove of interest to your readers. Its against them, then go ahead if they are stub- 
function, of course, is to enable us to give born enough. The picture today is grim, with 
a fairly specific reason for rejecting an article, a capital “g.” Knock off some of the pink-cloud 
which is more helpful to writers than the usual stuff and give beginners an idea of the tough 


bland “regrets.” odds they face. 
C. B. Roserts, Article Ed., It doesn’t matter in my case. I know how 
This Week, rugged it is, and I’ll continue plugging, because 
420 Lexington Ave., that’s the way I waste my spare time. Thank 
New York 17, N. Y. God I don’t have to write to eat, and can enjoy 
my efforts. 
Ks James T. Bussez, Jr., 
ed Here are the points listed on the rejection 1115 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
’ Atlanta 6, Georgia. 


1. We recently published, or are now con- 
sidering for publication, another article on this 
general subject. 

2. We seldom publish articles on historical Si? 
subjects, on anniversaries, or any material that Can’t remember that I’ve ever written a 
looks into the past. We do not publish per- thank-you letter such as this. Two years ago I 
sonalities of people who are dead, not even those hadn’t written a line of fiction, but thanks to 
who have died recently. you and Rex Benson’s Master Formula, which I 

3. We seldom publish travel articles, or de- ‘discovered through your magazine, things have 


scriptions of places, or customs, or annual events taken a different turn. Had a story in the June 
such as fiestas, etc. issue of Seventeen and a Christmas story in the 


December issue of American. Have just sold a 
light verse to SEP. 


5. We prefer subjects that are national, rather The first story I sold by myself and the second 
through an agent. I would never have believed 


than sectional in interest. ee id b d di d hel 
6. " ‘ that editors could be so understanding and help- 
den Barton png assy articles ae may be fyjthat includes all the big magazines. Some 
: oS ee eee ? letters have been two pages long—Post—and, 
: e are too crowded with other material now and then, a second letter after a story was 
= me +d additional series of short features, rejected a couple of weeks before—Journal. 
articles, ’ Maxine Lane BuMSTEAD, 
8. We cannot buy articles which run the risk 209 Tuscola Rd., 
of being outdated before publication. The maga- id Bay City, Michigan. 
zine is scheduled seven weeks in advance. 
9. We do not print material which has been 
previously published in local newspapers And How! 
magazines of the U. S. or Canada. Sir: 
Othe ma s s 7 e ° 2 
_ pi “de aes =. alpaca slip like this = Way back in 1945, I took a beginner’s course 
: j in short story writing from you. I knew nothing 
about writing, but found the course so compre- 


But There Are Compensations 


; 4, We do not publish articles on controver- 
sial subjects, on religion, race or politics. 


W.D. Catches A Fish hensive that I have since sold stories, articles, 
Sir: fillers to 15 different magazines, such as Success- 
ad. ful Farming, Profitable Hobbies, American Home, 


I have tossed my share of bouquets and smelly Country Gentleman, This Day, Ford Times, Pa- 
fish at Wrrrer’s Dicest in the past. This letter cific Record, Victorian, American Restaurant, 


is largely “fish.” feature articles with pictures to Parents’ Magazine, 
: I am a newcomer, one of those despised be- Far East, True Experiences. 
ginners, unwanted by anybody. I have recently My small success is especially gratifying to me 


sold a second yarn to Adventure, and my first because since I was 10 years old I’ve had to fight 
one appeared in their November issue. I am be- rheumatic fever with a half dozen other com- 
ginning to scratch after three years’ thankless plications. In the near future, I expect to undergo 
labor. But my complaint about writers’ maga- two serious operations, so I am more than thank- 
zines is still the same as it was three years ago— ful that my writing will keep my mind occupied. 


all of them are painting a picture far too rosy. Even L. ANGER, 
_A bit more realism would be more helpful 1369 Drake Ave., 
in the long run. The situation today certainly Burlingame, Calif, 
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GET THIS SELLING POWER BEHIND YOU! 


2 $2,000 SALES IN ONE WEEK... 2 POST SALES IN ONE WEEK... 
5 BOOK SALES IN ONE WEEK ...3 $4,000 POCKET BOOK SALES... 














Pay ro ree 























POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. bead 
(208 EAs) 4tme STREET 


‘enossor Ae} PERT 


S$ ).000.00__ 
Ramm lesomoem __....... 


A couple of late 1950 
checks plus a couple of 
previous 1950 examples 
of concentrated selling 


wo. 103034 


New Yous ____ Beresbar Sine 
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YOU can get in this picture, too. What put over the authors who made the sales | mention above? A TRUE 
LITERARY RELATIONSHIP. They knew enough to discover their true markets; they told me about themselves. 
We combined selection of their proper markets with individual guidance and concentrated, timed, marketing 
power. With the new war economy publishing boom coming up, this is no time for you to waste effort an trial 
and error methods; you must know the best markets for you out of the thousands that exist; you can't afford at 


a time like this to wander in the wilderness. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





FINAL RETURNS — LATE 1950: At 
press time, all 1950 returns are in. 
At the year's end ! am chalking up 
another book sale, to Macrae- 
Smith; 3 more subsidiary sales; and 
something unusual, a series of books 
ordered by Studio Publications 
(Crowell) — an indication of the 
excellent book market ! have fore- 
told for 1951. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the scale. 
I have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list sales in his 
announcements. On the basis of my sales and experience 
1 charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS. HARPER. LIPPINCOTT, and many others. 










LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD — the record of 
what proper market selection can do for beginners, 
and for YOU. One of the $2,000 sales was the author's 
very first; the 2 POST sales were “first POST sales; 
of the 5 book sales in one week 3 were "first" books. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that I can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as ! 
did for them. Once ! decide where your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why ! have made soles for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My scale commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
scales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your bes? 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New ‘York 












Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Originator of the two successful “Plans”: 
Nove. Waitinc PLAN 
Poetry WritING PLAN 
Particulars ow request 

745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





— HOLLOW WRITER'S CAMP 
jardy, Arkansas — Cool scenic Ozark Mountains 

nee vicina aeiger Hay 

Art. Bert — 

Marie Erwin = ard 

C1 re divided into 4 sessions. 2 weeks each. Cam 

open through rg — August and rates are much lower Rnis 

e: ? accommodations if you make your 

Write for full particulars 


ZEIGLER HAY SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 





WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 ib. Bond 
65c per 1,000 words on book- — scripts; 
30¢ per page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 
NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 


716 N. Alte Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 






















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


hicawe clase For plote and poetry 


For coaching by mati Fo” 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRIT : HERE (Basic Techni 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formu 
WRI LET ! (Plots for everything 
4—-WRITERS: MA t LL (Advance Techniqu 
Lal expizined) . 


EA TO EARN! (New 
EVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. My historical rg C4 1692 
‘or proof that I can practice what 


MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, llinois 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 








342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





Farm Journal’s Creed 
Sir: 

“I can’t figure out what you fellows want,” 
writes an exasperated free lance. “Take this 
piece about Joe Jones. Joe’s one of the best 
farmers around here. Follows the advice of the 
College of Agriculture and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to the letter. The business men in 
town have made him a member of the Rotary 
Club.” 

Trouble with Joe is there’s no news in the 
guy, no sharp theme, no new idea that others 
can pick up and use. About all you can do with 
Joe is give him a “write up,” and nobody but 
the local newspaper wants one. 

Another point—the free lance assumes that 
farm magazines want nothing but material on 
how to farm. Maybe some still do, but at Farm 
Journal we think of our readers as human beings 
who happen to live on the farm. Whatever 
interests a goodly share of these humans interests 
Farm Journal. That includes how to farm better, 
easier, for more money—obviously. But it also 
includes how to be a more successful person, 
how to have a happier family life, how to develop 
a more satisfactory community, how to have fun 
—usually told in terms of experience, not as 
essays or preachments. It includes material that 
gives readers a bit of inspiration, or encourage- 
ment, or faith. 


Consider the “work” interest first, both for 
men and women. (Farm Journal gives 40% of 
its space to a section called “The Farmer’s 
Wife.”) Here folks want ideas that they can use. 
Joe Jones didn’t have any that were fresh or 
new. John “Moon” Mullins, an Iowa farmer, did. 
He tried out the novel notion of planting corn 
and soybeans in alternate rows. He got more 
corn and beans than ever before, and by switch- 
ing locations of the corn and beans he found 
he could carry on a crop rotation right within 
the same field. We bought that story. 

Extra-salable to Farm Journal is material 
which shows people how to do something quicker 
and easier. It can be a paragraph for the “Slick 
Tricks” column in “The Farmer’s Wife,” or a 
picture of a clever idea for the “Homemade and 
Handy” department in the front of the book 
($25 and up, per picture), or a story by itself, 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


OLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


hs 
$1,230 for a megazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300.00 Advance fer 60 pp. of books! 
“Discevery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendetion! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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Professional fiction 
bandied on 10%, ond 
we help yee sell 


highest-rate markets. 
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PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


Manascript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


is very low If you want to sell-—we 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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in text or pictures. Farmers work hard any year, 
but now that the war is making help scarce, they 
especially need work-saving ideas. 

Almost as salable is material (based on some- 
body’s experience, including the author’s) that 
solves a human-relations problem. Mrs. Sam 
Jorgenson of Ohio has a philosophy and a few 
tricks up her sleeve that have made the Jorgen- 
sons known as the happiest family in the town- 
ship. No doubt about it, the Jorgenson kids are 
going to succeed. How did Mrs. Jorgenson do 
it? A lot of mothers (and fathers) would like 
to know. 

Farmers want to know how their community 
can have good recreation, good schools, vigorous 
churches, better telephone service, modern medi- 
cal service with a way to pay for it. The best 
way to tell them is to report how another com- 
munity did it. But the idea has to be fresh, the 
experience has to be interesting, or these stories 
are too dull. 

More prized than rubies, and seemingly 
scarcer, is the occasional piece that lifts readers’ 
spirits. We printed one not long ago entitled 
“I’m Sentimental about Corn,” which would 
move any farmer who likes to grow things. We 
have just printed another called ‘Today is the 
Day” in which the author tells how her young 
folks, whose plans had been upset by the war, 
decided to go ahead and make new plans. The 
story is genuine and simple, not amateurishly 
sentimental or shallow. 

One more thing—Farm Journal wants its ma- 
terial fairly brief (usually under 1500 words) 
and with a little flavor. We are not an easy 
magazine to sell to, but we pay excellent rates for 
what we do buy. Query us on anything that will 
take much time or effort. 

Carrot P. Streeter, Editor, 
Farm Journal, 

Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Looking For Lil 
Sir: 

We are trying to locate a copy of the old-time 
dime novel titled Automobile Lillian, The Dar- 
ing Girl Bandit of Arizona, which was published 
about 1908. Any information on this book will 
be appreciated. 

Cuet L. Switat, 
Capital Enterprises, 

R. K. O. Pathe Studios, 
415 North Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


Man Missing 
Sir: 

I am trying to get in touch with John Wells, 
who had a story in Collier’s in 1943. Collier’s 
has no record of him. Perhaps some of your 
readers know his present address. 

GerarD CHAPMAN, 
116 West Ave., 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
ears. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
obert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Sells First 
Story at Sixty 


“Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the 

course was not to become @ pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to Re. Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, I wrote others. Our Navy 
accepted them and asked for more. 
; All thanks to N.1.A.”’ Albert M. 
a Hinman, 1937 East Silver Street, 

i Tucson, Arizona. 





Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


TS Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N.LA. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. You 
— actual assignments “- as 
metropolitan reporters t. It is i 
really fascinating work. j Each week VETERANS: 
you see new progress. In a matter 
of months you can acquire the Course 





coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. Then Approved 

you’re ready for market with greatly " 

improved chances of making sales. for Veterans 
Mail the Coupon Now Training! 


But the first step is to take the Writ- Te take odven- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a it 
few minutes and costs nothing. So | tege of G.I. Bi 
mail the coupon now. Make the first of Rights, Vet- 
a ogo the most enjoyable ~ erans must enroll 
profitable occupation — writing for 

publication! Newspaper Institute of within the next 
America, One Ht Avenue, New few months. 


York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit, as promised in Warrza’s 

Dicest, February. 


Mr. 

: a eer rrrererrrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr rrer rrr rere errrrrrrry) 
Miss 
ee ee Poe eee Pe eee} Cee o 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.1. Bill of Rights. 
All cor i Ne will call. 7-8-6632 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, plays. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. Criticism 
rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 up to 20,000. Special rates 
thereafter. 
Free sales report upon novels. 
Prompt service. 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. (SU 13458) 
North Hollywood, California 
mm ——— 
“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Forme: proofreader in High-Grade Magazine_and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English and 
ill type manuscripts carefully, accurately. 








Journalism, wi 
d original, white car 
plus mailing costs 
PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzer 


per 1000 words, 





Centralice, Mo. 








ELEANOR KING 
Auther’s Representetive 
BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. Italian, Spanish, German 
- International Placement 


19 W, 44th — Reom 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK... 


Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA. ... Doesn’t it prove some- 
thing? 

When an established writer who has hit both 
slicks and pulps for years but has never 
been able to crash that One Market that all 
writers dream about suddenly hits it, for a 
neat $1000, with the first story he writes to 
MASTER FORMULA... . Doesn't it 
prove something? 

When the record shows that our clents have 
recently and currently appeared in POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, 
SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, SHORT 
STORIES, the Detective and Western 
Magazines. ... Doesn't it suggest that you 
should send a post card for our free ROAD 
MAP FOR WRITERS and learn how they 
do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 

















Letter From Germany 
Sir: 

I am permanently stationed in Munich, an 
overnight drive to nine countries: France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg, Lichtenstein, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy and Yugoslavia. Also, on 
weekends we have questionable access to the 
Iron-Curtain frontier. I have a Leica, Rollicord, 
and Speed Graphic and experience in photog- 
raphy and journalism, 

Here’s my problem. What kind of European 
material do Stateside publications want? Where 
can I sell my material? I'll gladly go anywhere 
for a magazine or an agency: Stromboli, Capri, 
La Rue Pigalle, Berlin, the Riviera, etc. I'll 
explore the Maginot line ruins or climb the 
Matterhorn for a story (I’ve already done the 
latter). Who has a job, an idea, or a plain, 
solid suggestion? 

Lr. Es GreseckeE, 
5 Possart Str., Apt. 2, 
Munich, Germany. 


“My Agent Still Squirms” 
Sir: 

Your twin articles, “Words That Kill,” and 
“Words That Save,” in December W.D. were 
like twin beacons beckoning me and other be- 
ginners like me toward safety. Ames and Snyder 
pin-point just what constitutes melodramatic 
writing as contrasted with emotional impact. Not 
knowing just where emotional impact ends and 
melodrama creeps in, the beginner often succeeds 
only in being melodramatic. It’s not easy to draw 
the line of demarcation. When a writer can dis- 
tinguish between the two, then he’s ready to 
enter the ranks of the professionals. 

My first sale was preceded by a half million 
words, mostly cliché-dripping melodrama. Like 
all beginners, I thought every line I wrote was 
perfection. I made too desperate efforts. My 
heroes made “mighty” leaps, “tremendous” 
lunges, and “lightning” draws, etc., until edi- 
torial readers must have squirmed. 

I still have a Jot to learn; my agent informs 
me that some of my stuff still makes him wriggle 
and squirm. But there is a gradual dawning of 
“the word,” and articles like Ames’ and Snyder’s 
help to penetrate the fog. 

Wm. C. Brown, 
Brownfield, Texas. 


Xmas, Easter Verses Needed 


Sir: 

I am buying verses and exercises for Christ- 
mas and Easter for Sunday Schools. Each verse 
or exercise must begin on new sheet, double 
spaced, with author’s name and address on each. 
Use only 8Y2x11 sheets. Deadline: March 30th. 
No secular material. 

ApeLe M. Rugs, 

7338 W. Everell Avenue, 
Chicago 31, Illinois. 
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He’s In A Stall 
Sir: 

In your October issue you had a little item 
by Walt Sheldon. It was a fine article with a 
lot of practical, sage advice in it. He was gen- 
erous in leaving with us his probably carefully- 
screened bibliography. But on page 16, he says: 
“It must have been refreshing for editors (if they 
were pilots) to find a story in which the stick 
wasn’t pushed forward to take the airplane 
down.” Why this statement? 

I am an old pilot; also a former editor. I 
have sold a quarter million words of air ma- 
terial. I have some 3000 hours in the air as 
a pilot. I see nothing wrong with pushing the 
stick forward to get the airplane down. I have 
seen quite a few airplanes in which this little 
stunt was necessary to get the airplane down. 
Of course, you can glide, and/or go down tail 
first and pull the stick back to make a landing— 
but Sheldon’s statement has me in a deep stall. 

Seymour Gates Ponp, 
Lt. Colonel, USAFR, 
Box 212, GPO 

Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


e Walt Sheldon was referring to the popular 
misconception that a plane is sort of a flying 
automobile. Actually, pushing the stick forward 
puts the plane in a violent dive, which is the 
correct maneuver for getting out of the way of 
a Yak fighter 1000 feet dead ahead. Just taking 
the plane down may involve applying some for- 
ward “pressure” on the stick in combination with 
cutting the throttle. One of the best books for 
writers who want to study flying jargon is Safe 
for Solo by Rear Admiral Frederick Reeder 
(Harper & Brothers).—Ed. 


Filler Market 
Sir: 

We are now buying a greater number of short 
hints for car owners—new ideas or shortcuts for 
making repairs, keeping the car in good condi- 
tion, making and installing useful accessories, 
anything in fact that will help the owner cut 
down repair and operating costs. A penci] sketch 
or sharp close-up photo should accompany each 
hint, and the text should be only as long as 
needed to describe the idea fully, usually not 
more than 100 words. Payment varies according 
to the length and the value of the item, but the 
simplest shorts bring from $5 to $8 apiece. 

R. P. Stevenson, Assoc. Editor, 
Popular Science Monthly, 

353 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y. 








SHAKESPEARE 
For The Modern Writer 


Improve your technique in characterization, construction of 
pict. background, theme and atmosphere as many outstand- 
ng writers have done. 

Shakespeare For The Modern Writer............0.0++ $2.00 


SYNDEY WARREN MURRAY 
Silver Springs, Meryland 


8714 Reading Road 














ENTER... BEGINNER 
EXIT... PROFESSIONAL! 


It Could Happen To You! 
Who said begin- sss omg oe 


ners have no chance? 
Month after month 
we have told you of 
impressive sales by 
SSW students — im- 
portant slick sales 
book club choices. | 
We are always happy 
to tell you about a 
beginner who has 
broken in. avid Jacopson 


Writes David Ja- First Sole — $2001 
cobson, of California: "My instructor gave 
me so many tips and constructive criticisms 
that they proved invaluable in writing a per- 
sonal experience to the tune of $200. M 
first story accepted for publication — 300%, 
PROFIT on my initial investment." 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL and ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. it will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. 








CANADIANS: 


Special facilities for Canadian students 











30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [1 do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 











Question Of The Month 
Sir: 
Looking over my “take” for the year 1950, 

I find that editors have rewarded me with checks 
ranging from 50 cents to $25—a total of a little 
over $300. That’s not an impressive amount, 
but since I am only a spare-time fillers con- 
tributor, I think I’ve done pretty well. How 
does that compare with the “take” of other filler 
writers? Is it a fair average, or should I have 
done better? 

At Sponae, 

1409 Belle Plaine Ave., 

Chicago 13, IIl. 


Answer To Last Month’s 
Sir: 

The January question of the month is a good 
one. Even though we’ve sold more than 50 
markets and 1000 feature articles, it sometimes 
plagues us. When your proposed subject asks, 
“Who will publish this story?”—that’s the $64 
question. 

Fortunately, about 99% of the population is 
so publicity-happy that they take very little 
coaxing. Those who have never before had a 
story done on them are particularly fair game. 
But once in a while a subject gives you that 
piercing look and fires the question. When he 
does, you start enumerating some of your mar- 
kets. Flash copies of your published work. Look 
self-assured, and state flatly: “This story is so 
interesting that I’m sure one of my editors will 
go for it.” 

What if you’re unpublished? It’s a little 
tougher then, but every published writer once 
was unpublished. Most people will not ask you 
where the story is going to appear. They’re too 
happy being interviewed. Let them do the talk- 
ing—about themselves—and just shoot them a 
question once in a while to keep the ball roll- 
ing. If you are questioned, size up your man 
and pitch to the batter accordingly. A well-put, 
honest answer is usually the wisest course. 

We have a letter-size, offset printed leaflet list- 
ing some of our newspaper and magazine titles 
plus a number of our markets, and we mail 
this with our letter requesting an interview. It 
helps to establish our qualifications, and discour- 
ages the question which nettles any free lancer. 

By keeping from 20 to 30 pieces in the mail, 
we manage to beat the law of averages. Usu- 
ally, we place about 90% of what we write. 
Even an accredited feature writer cannot do 
better, for newspapers and magazines sometimes 
kill a story after it has been accepted—although 
it was originally an assignment. 

It all boils down to this: any free lance article 
writer has to use his wits—to get a story, write 
a story, sell a story. 

Betty and WiLt1AM WALLER, 
815 West 18ist Street, 
New York 33, N. Y. 








New Church Paper Editor 


Sir: 

Robert A. Elfers is now the editor of Young 
People, succeeding Erma Kelley who has gone 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal. Bob hails from 
Syracuse, N. Y., and is a graduate of the Syra- 
cuse University School of Journalism, A veteran, 
he worked on a daily newspaper in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., for three years before he came to 
The American Baptist Publication Society in 
May, 1950. 

Young People uses one short story and one 
serial installment each week; length of each: 
2,500 words. The theme does not have to be in 
a religious vein, but the material must have a 
definite Christian tone and purpose. Features 
from 1,000 to 2,500 words on persons whose 
lives can be an inspiration are welcome, as are 
photo features of church activities. Payment: 
$20 for short stories; $20 a chapter for serials; 
$5 to $10 for features and articles; $3 to $6 
for photographs; and $2 to $4 for verse. 

Lawrence P, FirzGERALp, Publisher, 
Youth Publications, 

1703 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


They’re A New Book! 
Sir: 

We are in the market for science-fiction stories 
for Marvel Science Stories, and the complete 
change in the magazine requires a re-statement 
of our needs. This book is now digest size, and 
semi-slick in format as well as contents. The 
third issue, which went on sale February Ist, will 
indicate to your readers the kind of material we 
want to see. 

Mature, well-written stories, with good char- 
acterization and background, experimental types, 
deftly handled, will find a ready market here. 
Our magazine does not use horror, fantasy or 
space-opera. In addition to fiction we use some 
non-fiction in the form of “Amazing Science Ad- 
ventures”—short features of the believe-it-or-not 
variety about scientific personalities and discover- 
ies. We feature a controversy in each issue—the 
current one being on Dianetics, and featuring 
such writers as L. Ron Hubbard, Theodore Stur- 
geon and Lester del Rey. For future issues we 
would like to see well-written articles on con- 
troversial scientific or science-fictional themes. 

While the third issue contains well-known 
science-fiction writers (such as William Tenn, 
Mack Reynolds, Richard Matheson, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Jack Vance, etc.) we will, for future 
issues, be looking for new writers, people we can 
develop into the name-writers of tomorrow. We 
pay from lc up to 3c a word, on acceptance, 
and try to report within 10 days. All of the 
material used is new. 

Dantet Keyes, Associate Editor, 
Marvel Science Stories, 

Stadium Publishing Corporation, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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How some of America’s great authors 
got their first books Published 






A sound idea for every new or unknown author 
who may be looking for a publisher 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK manuscript ready for 

publication, the chances are that you have 
already gone through the heartbreaking experi- 
ence of mailing it first to one publisher, then to 
another, only to be told politely that your book 
“does not meet with our policy”—or some other 
gracious phrase with the same meaning. 


Why publishers hesitate 


Is this because your book may not be worth while? 
Possibly. More likely, the reason is that the publishers 
cannot afford to take a chance on new or unknown writers. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Margaret Mitchell 
did it with Gone With the Wind. Kathleen Winsor did it 
with Forever Amber. Norman Mailer did it with The 
Naked and the Dead. You undoubtedly know of others. 


Yet these dramatic exceptions only prove the rule. 


The fact remains that the odds are vastly against the 
new author. Because of his costs, the publisher must think 
not only of merit, but of sales possibilities. For it is 
widely admitted in trade circles that the book that does 
not sell 5,000 to 10,000 copies registers a loss for the 
publisher. 


Hope for unknown authors 


Does this mean there is no hope for the unknown 
author? It does not. Does it mean that your book, your 
talent, must remain hidden from the reading public with 
its power to turn you into a successful writer? It does 
not. Does it mean that the book with limited appeal 
eannot therefore reach an audience? Certainly not. 


We, at Vantage Press, encourage the new, unknown 
author with an attractive plan whereby a book can be 
published, promoted and distributed on a professional 
basis. 


It is @ co-operative plan which has proved effective for 
many new authors. Royalty rates are three to four times 
higher than in the standard contract, so that even on a 
relatively small sale, this plan could bring back a profit. 

At Vantage Press, your book will be edited, designed 
and produced by a staff with many years of experience in 
book design, production and promotion. You are assured 
of a beautiful book and close, personal attention to your 
needs. 


This may be your opportunity 


More and more authors are turning to this co-operative 
arrangement, and to Vantage Press. The reason is obvious. 
At a time when so many publishers are slamming the door 
against the author without a ‘‘name,” this organization 
offers you an outlet for your creative work, and an 
@pportunity to earn the financial and literary rewards 
that your ability warrants. 

If your manuscript has motion picture possibilities it 
fe handled through our Hollywood office. Incidentally, 
Veatage Press is the only co-operative publisher in the 


nation with an office right in the heart of the motion 
picture industry. (Writers on the West Coast are urged 
to write our California office: Equitable Building, Holly- 
wood, 28.) 

A large number of writers who could not find a 
publisher for their early works were compelled to resort 
to subsidizing their own books. Once the public got to 
know their work, many of these authors became brilliant 
successes. Among these were Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Thomas Hardy, Gertrude Stein, James M. Barrie, the 
Bronte sisters, George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others. 


Your key to success 


Co-operative publication of your book may be the key 
to your literary success, just as it was to these famous 
writers. 


Vantage Press publishes fiction, non-fiction, poetry 
and any other type of writing that meets certain stand- 
ards. If we find your book acceptable, we shall propose 
its publication on fair terms that will enable you to 
realize a profit on the sale of a modest number of copies. 

It is well to remember that your investment is in the 
first printing only; all later printings are entirely at our 
expense and at a royalty greater than that found in any 
standard contract. 

We invite you to submit your manuscript, or write 
for our free booklet. We do not promise to make you an 
overnight success. Nobody can do that. But we do 
promise to give your manuscript a careful and sympa- 
thetic reading, and to report to you promptly. 


on FREE BOOKLET 


If you’d like to learn more about our 
co-operative plan of publication, 
please mail the coupon below for our 
free booklet AA8. Vantage Press, 
Inc., 230 West 41 Street, Herald Tri- 
bune Building, New York 18, N. Y. 





Vantage Press, Inc. RAR 
230 West 41 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


I'd like to learn more about your co-operative plan 
of publication. Please send me your free booklet 
titled, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 


RRS a era Zone.... Seate........... 




















EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


ee your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Goes with gummed Writers have bought 
yy an te years. 10% Saitou on orders for 3 


Ups 
froupe “2s @Oxi2 and 25 aV/axi2ye.....sceces $1.25 
SO No. 10 and No. B48. .ceseeeeeee 1.25 
32 6x® and 32 614x9¥2 eee ceccccece 1.25 
Add postare tor 3 ag on a of first two ups and for 


2 ibs. on third group. 100 sheets monarch stat ay A and 1 
envelopes printed dine ink $2. 00. Add Sc exchange to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since °35 














Prompt, Accurate, Dependcb 
= rbon free. 
TET We. Book lenethe: iasse per page. about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 Le Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
Orinda 2054 








POETS 


oat Ey stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GR. Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. A, will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1. 00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

MALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy: $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dailas 8, Texas 








TYPING 


A manuscript d neatly, accurately and technically 

perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 

of oT being read and accepted by editors. _ your work 
to one who has been in business since | 

Good see 2 bond, mailed flat with your original. 

Carbon free o charge fo: minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 

RATES: 45¢ per 1,000 words under 10,000 words 

40c oor 1,000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 
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Speeduriling WEEKS 
6702-1 AT HOME 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 
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Religious Mag Raises Rates 
Sir: 

In past years, Young Catholic. Messenger has 
paid a special bonus during a specified period 
for short stories and serials in order to stimulate 
the flow of good manuscripts. This year, the 
editors have decided to discontinue the “bonus” 
policy. They have concluded that better long- 
range results will be obtained by a substantial 
raise in rates for both short stories and serials. 

Effective immediately, our rates for fiction will 
be raised an average of 50 per cent. This means 
that we will now pay a minimum of $75 for 
short stories, A commensurate raise per chapter 
will be made for serials. Since most of the space 
in our magazine is devoted to current events 
and the social studies, we use only 15 short 
stories and four or five serials per year. This 
fact makes the Young Catholic Messenger a 
limited market, but at the same time a good 
one. Requirements for stories are the same as 
they have been in the past. 

James T. Fee y, Editor, 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 
38 West Fifth Street, 

Dayton 2, Ohio. 


W. D. Readers To The Rescue! 
Sir: 

I’ve just received my um-teenth story back, 
and I’m darn bitter about it. I’ve taken two 
complete story-writing courses, and I’m on my 
third. I make top “grades,” and still I can’t 
make a sale. I keep sending out my stories; some 
have been retyped as many as four times. Some 
have had professional revision, but they don’t 
go over. 

On this last one, I wrote my very heart out 
and didn’t even get a rejection slip, not even a 
curt one. I’d rather be kicked in the shins than 
ignored altogether. What do you suppose is the 
matter? Please write me. I need a shoulder to 
cry on! 

Mrs. Maupe G. SHEFFIELD, 
Brandon, Florida 


Contest For Plays 
Sir: 

Dramatists’ Alliance announces the 16th annual 
competitions in dramatic forms, with awards as 
follows: $100 in cash, recommendation to pro- 
ducers of the West, and recommendations to 
publishers, for serious drama of full length and 
for full-length comedy; $50, recommendation, 
and introduction to acting groups, for short 
plays. The most immediately producible of the 
leading plays (whether winning or not) will be 
presented by theatres of the San Francisco Bay 
Area during the Peninsula Drama Festival. Final 
date of the competitions is March 25, 1951. For 
registry sheets, address 

Dramatists’ ALLIANCE, 
Box 200 Z, Stanford University, 
California. 
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$1,000 To Catholic Writers 


Sir: 

Cash prizes of $1,000 will be made to Catholic 
writers this spring as part of the 1951 Literary 
Awards of the Catholic Press Association. 

Catholic writers will be limited to one manu- 
script in the short story field, and the stories may 
cover any theme that does not contradict Catho- 
lic principles. Manuscripts should be less than 
7,000 words. The deadline for entries is midnight 
of March 15. The awards will be announced on 
May 17. For further details, write to 

James F. Kang, 

The Catholic Press Association, 
120 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


All About Tubes 
Sir: 

We handle the editorial side of an external 
house organ issued by a distributor of the fol- 
lowing products—boiler and pressure tubes, 
seamless pipe and tubing, mechanical tubing, 
small diameter steel alloy tubing, specialty tub- 
ing, etc. In each issue we run semi-technical 
items or brief articles related to the manu- 
facture, use, or comparative advantages of the 
above products; also general interest articles and 
case histories of tubular steel installations or 
applications—e. g., oil pipe lines. 

We are interested in brief items (100-200 
words) concerning unusual commercial uses of 
steam, ¢. g., for peeling peaches. Also historical 
items or stories about stee] shfps and steam- 
operated equipment—locomotive, marine, etc., 
¢. g., steam calliopes. 

All articles must be adequately authenticated 
and good illustrations are essential. The limit 
is 1000-1500 words. Interesting factual informa- 
tion is more important than fine writing. A good 
photo, accurately captioned, is of more value 
than a 1000 words of hokum. Be sure to query 
us on what you have, or can get for us. All cor- 
respondence will be answered promptly. Pay- 
ment for usable material is made on acceptance. 

Frep M. Reast, Advertising, 
10 East 43rd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


We're Making A Survey 
Sir: 

I never receive my copy of your magazine 
through the mail before the 15th of the month. 
Can something be done about this? 

Epwarp ANDERSON, 
Girard College Staff, 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


® Hope so! We'd like to find out how long 
postal delivery of Writer's Digest takes. Will 
subscribers send a card giving their name, ad- 
dress, and the date on which they received 
this issue ?—Ed. 








DON'T YIELD TO WRITING JITTERS! 


Professional writers of juvenile and adult 
fiction and popular and technical articles offer 
personalized criticism and editorial service. If 
you want to make sure that your material will 
have a specialist’s opinion and help, send us 
your story or article. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelop. 

Cost: $4 for 6,000 words or less. 

(Write for prices on other lengths and on ghostwriting). 
PROMPT SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


1830 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $! TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 195! Revised Course & Markets. 
No long training er professional sori” evenlin st and technique 
hold wae oe. pe oe cate td ae 
Kets. also month of belp to 500 a ~ 
order now. Other 

turn thie ad and §1. 00 todas 


dé. Cc. SLOAN, _ cede yd 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 


per 1000 wOrEe etn trees, cavelooes sad cartons used 
fo shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
mest inviting appearance 
MARIE ADAMS 
480 Bicir Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Alse 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Gook Monuscrip? Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphie? 
**Fundementals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
“My FBermule for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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$3000 Contest For Juvenile Books 


Sir: 

The 1951 Charles W. Follett Award Contest 
offering $3000 for worthy contributions to chil- 
dren’s literature opened on January | and closes 
on August 1, 1951. 

Manuscripts may be fiction or non-fiction 
written for children between the ages of 8 and 
16. This age-range can safely be divided into 
two groups: (1) 8 to 12, (2) 12 to 16. No re- 
strictions are placed on the scene, characters, or 
situations of the manuscript. It may depend 
for background and time upon history of con- 
temporary life. Lengths are not rigid, but the 
following approximate figures may be helpful: 
8 to 12—20,000 to 30,000 words; 12 to 16— 
40,000 to 50,000 words. 

The winning manuscript will be awarded 
$1,000 as an outright payment and $2,000 as 
an advance against royalties, All entries must be 
accompanied by an entry form. For rules and 
entry blank write to 

Tue Cuares W. Fotvett AwarD, 
1255 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Soldier On Leave 
Sir: 

I am an amateur writer now serving a three- 
year stint in the U. S. Army. I am thinking of 
taking a 20-day leave. Where can I find modest 
living accommodations in one of the artists’ 
colonies in New York or vicinity? 

I would like this vacation among honest, hard- 
working artists, in simple, unpretentious sur- 
roundings where I can do a bit of writing. I am 
not interested in the luxurious, resort-type of 
place but in a gay, congenial atmosphere. Any 
member of Woodstock Colony or Provincetown 
willing to take me for two or three weeks? 

Pfc Hucu C. Namias, 
Headquarters Company, 
1301st Area Service Unit, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 





© Here are some corrections on market notes 
which have been run in recent issues of the 
Digest: 

Richard Merrifield is now editor of Yankee 
Magazine, Dublin, New Hampshire. 

George B. Wright is editor of American Pho- 
tography and the book has moved to 421 Fifth 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. Needs: pro- 
fessional and technical articles on advance level 
techniques, serious critical articles on photog- 
raphy as an art-form, interviews with photogra- 
phers. No fixed lengths, but articles must be 
illustrated. Payment: $75 and up for features 
oD acceptance. 

Nevada Magazine is out of business.—Ed. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), end her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 

Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“ . . Here is a book every writer should own and read... . Seeing the number of times Scott Meredith’s 
nathe, as agent, appears on the accepted manusefipts coming into our building (which houses a firm 
which prints magazines for various publishers) would greatly increase your respect for his agency as no 
rumor could do. Such a man knows what sells... .” —Writer’s Monthly 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. $2.75. 
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A book in 4! days, a story in 
3 hours — that’s pot boiling. 
Is the dough worth the grind? 


By Donn Hale Munson 


THE WRITER WHO hasn’t authored a pot 
boiler in his day must have been born with 
a Collier's contract in his pocket. For pot 
boilers are the quickie grist which comes 
from free lancers’ mills to pay minor bills, 
buy stamps and paper, or finance a Satur- 
day night spree. They are the quickly 
done, sometimes sparkling, short pieces you 
do between major yarns and books. 

Not to be confused with fillers, pot boil- 
ers are, however, close cousins. They may 
run anywhere from a few lines to 65,000 
or more words of a hurry-up novel de- 
signed for a quick check and no place in 
the ranks of literature. And they can be 
slanted at almost any market, depending 
on who’s writing them. A 3,500-word story 
in a pulp Western may be a major sale for 
one writer; for MacKinlay Kantor it may 
be just another pot boiler. 

But, generally speaking, there is a spe- 
cial brand of quickie which the average 
professional writer turns out with regularity 
and with considerable success. In pot boil- 
ing, success is measured by the number of 
dollars which come in. 

My own pot boilers—and I have written 
hundreds under my own and assumed 
names—seldom run over 1,500 words. 
They have been published in every kind of 


magazine, from Woodmen of the World to 
the Toronto Star Weekly, and they have 
netted me from $5 to as much as $300. 

These quickies are born at any time of 
the night or day. I once saw one born on 
a dock in Palm Beach, Florida. Glynn 
(Bud) Harvey, who writes front-of-the- 
book stuff for Collier’s and sericus, almost 
moody Irish background pieces for maga- 
zines like Extension, was soaking up sun- 
shine and watching some teen-agers pur- 
sue small fish with spears, flippers, and un- 
derwater goggles. He rose, stretched, slip- 
ped into the water and paddled over to 
join the kids. 

“Lemme try,” he said. 

Two hours later, between cocktails and 
dinner, he was tucking a 1000-worder on 
spear fishing into an envelope destined for 
Sportfolio, a now defunct sports digest 
magazine. A few days later he cashed a 
check for $15. 

Pot boilers are set up like other salable 
stories or shorts, turned out just as clean- 
ly and professionally. You are offering a 
low-cost item, but that doesn’t mean you 
can’t offer an attractively-packaged piece. 
A sloppy script screams sloppy writing. 

The real secret of success in pot boiling 
lies in quantity. At the same time, the real 
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danger lurks there, too. Pot boilers can eat 
up more time than they are worth unless 
you are careful. My neighbor, S. Omar 
Barker, a pulpster who averages about a 
story a week and who hasn’t had a rejec- 
tion worth mentioning in 20 years, is a 
master of time distribution. In addition to 
his 5000-worder-a-week, he turns out a gol- 
den stream of pot boilers. An accomplished 
jingle writer, he keeps between 100 and 
150 short verses going the rounds. 

Barker uses pre-stamped envelopes and 
slips a squib in each, plus a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. If a jingle fails to click 
at one market, off it goes to another. Some- 
times these verses barely pay their freight, 
and other times they bring in nice little 
checks. Barker has received as low as a few 
cents a line, and up to $7.50 a word. Sa- 
tevepost, in which he appears both as a 
rhymster and short story writer, paid him 
the $7.50 per for a ditty titled “Brief Essay 
on Things That Turn Out Worse Than 
Expected.” In its entirety, the verse reads: 

Few 
Do! 

Not all typewriter pounders can make 
$15 as quickly and easily as Barker, but 
those who have mastered the art of pot 
boiling don’t find it difficult to collect 
petty cash. My wife is a good example. 
Too busy and too untrained to tackle writ- 
ing for the big-timers, she has, nevertheless, 
been averaging a sale or two a month to 
her list of publications. And she sold the 
first pot story she wrote! 

For a while, we attended every field trial 
for dogs in our area. At each trial she no- 
ticed the growing number of specially-built 
dog trailers used by the professionals. She 
smelled a yarn, leafed through my Writer’s 
Market, where she found several magazines 
devoted exclusively to trailer news and 
features, then wrote a 1,500-word story 
titled “Trailers Go To The Dogs.” Trailer 
Topics Magazine bought the piece by re- 
turn mail. 

Not all pot copy sells, of course. And not 
all boilers just keep the pot simmering. 
Sometimes they flare up, become red hot, 
and bring in healthy checks. For instance, 
a random idea for a short story hit me. 
I did the piece in two hours flat, let it cool 


for a couple of days, made pencil correc- 
tions, retyped, and stuck it in the mails. I 
didn’t consider it much of a story—certain- 
ly not one of my best. But the fiction boss 
at Toronto Star Weekly sent me a check 
for $300. 

In my league that’s boiling the pot clear 
over. 

A few months later I got a second check. 
My story had been resold by the Star to 
an Australian magazine. Then, as a top- 
per, I got a small check from another 
Canadian magazine. The darn thing has 
even been translated into French. Ten 
years from now I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see it in Russian—with the Reds claiming 
that one of their boys wrote it. 

Since the Star quickie drew good mail 
and since I had created a rather interesting 
character, the editor decided that a series 
might go over. I sat down to do more of 
the stories. But the slap-dash humor I put 
into the original yarn was spontaneous and 
it wouldn’t come out under pressure. I 
tried three more yarns—and nothing hap- 
pened. They are still cluttering up my re- 
ject box. 

Pot boilers, as I said, may run anywhere 
from Barker’s two-word masterpiece to a 
full-length book. I’ve never written a two- 
worder, but I have turned out novels which 
haunted me from the minute they saw 
print, whose authorship I hate to admit. 
They were written under pressure for 
checks—and very small checks at that. I 
once chose an inopportune time to do one. 
It was on my honeymoon—when my taste 
was geared for champagne and my purse 
for beer. I stumbled onto a hurry-up as- 
signment, sketched a verbal outline which 
brought a go-ahead signal, and four and 
one-half days later delivered 65,000 words. 
The book is not, needless to say, a great 
American novel. 

Suppose we do a hypothetical pot boiler 
to see how it’s done. First, the idea! We’ve 
got to have one in a hurry and we're not 
above a $10 check. So our idea should be 
as real as $10. In this business you rarely 
dream up 10 bucks; you go out and get 
them. I usually get mine by walking or 
prowling in my car. Cars take gas. Gas 
costs money. Money is what we haven't 
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“No wonder I can’t write—this coffee’s weak!” 


got. So we have to walk. 

I live in a little Southwestern town. In 
10 minutes I can walk completely through 
it, and I do, strolling down the main street 
and peering into windows I’ve seen many 
times before. The drugstore window is 
packed with patent medicines. No story 
there. The shoemaker has some hand- 
made boots on display. Probably good for 
a story in a trade journal, but too much 
time is involved, because the bootmaker 
only speaks Spanish. We want this yarn in 
the afternoon mail and on an editor’s desk 
in three days. The post office yields no 
ideas. The hardware store, the insurance 


offices, the real estate places, the local can- 
tina net us nothing. Another few minutes 
and we are out of town. 

We turn off the main drag and wander 
down a lane. A lanky Mexican boy has 
a calico mare snubbed to a fence post and 
he’s pounding on her hoof. 

“Que pasa?” I ask. 

“Oh, I’m putting on some new shoes.” 

“You put them on cold? I thought you 
had to heat them, bend them, pound away 
on them before they fit,” I say, looking 
over his work. The shoes fit fine. 

“Blacksmiths—they do it that way.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HILL 
WRITER 


By Janice Holt Giles 


“Is THIS SEAT TAKEN?” 

It was July of 1943. Mid-war. I had 
convinced myself my trip was necessary and 
I was on board a hot, crowded bus on my 
way West. We left Louisville on time and 
my first seat-mate got off at Bowling Green. 
Then there stood before me a polite, neat- 
as-a-band-box sergeant, whose collar pins 
told me he was in the Engineers, and whose 
shoulder patch indicated he was in the 
Second Army. 

The soldier was Henry Giles. He had 
been home on a furlough and was on his 
way back to camp in Texas. We were seat- 
mates for 1,000 miles and 48 hours. Two 
years later we were married. And two 
writers were born! 

I am not one of those persons who has 
always wanted to be a writer. I was 40 
years old before I wrote my first book, and 
I had never given the occupation serious 
thought. Of course, as a director of religi- 
ous education some years ago, I wrote a 
good deal-— pageants, dramatizations, 
articles. And I have worked hard on my 
books. If writing is as hard for everyone 
else as it is for me, every book published 
represents sweat and tears. Still I feel un- 
easy when I am referred to as a writer, as 
if I haven’t earned the right to that coveted 
title, despite my two published books, both 
book club selections, and my third, which 
is under contract. 
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Entering the Westminster novel 
contest? You'll want to know 
which errors cost this author 


the $8000 first 


prize. 





In between the bus ride and our mar- 
riage there was a lot of war for Henry in 
Europe and many visits on my part to 
Giles’ Ridge to visit Henry’s people. The 
Gileses have lived for five generations on 
this ridge, 125 miles from Louisville. For- 
tunately, I worked in Louisville, as secre- 
tary to the dean of the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, and I could run down on week-ends. 

I'll never forget the first time I went to 
the ridge. If I had been picked up and set 
down in a foreign country, I could not 
have felt more strange. Everything was 
alien to me—the people and the hills, the 
primitive way of life, the odd, introverted 
customs, the hill speech. I found the coun- 
try both fascinating and frightening, pictur- 
esque and quaint, but poor and inhabited 
by people who are, for the most part, illit- 
erate. The more I visited, however, the 
more I was attracted to these hill people. 

One night, Henry’s folks took me to a 
White Cap revival meeting. The White 
Caps, descendants of the Mennonites, are 
called by that name locally because the 
women wear sheer little white caps at. all 
times. Suddenly, for no good reason, the 
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thought came to me that I could write a 
wonderful book about the hill people and 
their way of life. And this White Cap meet- 
ing must have a place in it. The idea took 
hold of me, and a plot of sorts started shap- 
ing up. What would happen to a hill boy 
dissatisfied with his life, hedged in by the 
hills? What sort of struggle would he make 
to escape? And where would he come out, 
with this sort of heritage? Basically, that’s 
the plot of The Enduring Hills, my first 
novel. 

I had sense enough to know I couldn’t 
write the book until I had soaked up the 
environment. Until I thought, talked, ate 
and slept the ridge. Deliberately, I set to 
work to absorb it. I haunted Henry’s 
people, their friends and neighbors, and I 
listened to hundreds of old stories and leg- 
ends. When reviewers of The Enduring 


Hills commented that the vernacular was 
well handled, I said to myself, “It ought 
to be!” I can drop into that vernacular at 
will and you couldn’t tell me from a native. 

I did nothing about my book until 1947. 
By that time Henry was home from the 
war and we were married. Oddly enough, 
it is Henry who has always wanted to write. 
But he is a perfectionist. He knew he 
needed help before starting out, so he be- 
gan to study and to take courses in crea- 
tive writing. I didn’t. I just barged ahead. 
But when I began to write the book he 
was all for it; he had much more faith in 
me than he had in himself. 

I wrote at night, for I was still working 
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at the Seminary. The thing gripped me so 
that I couldn’t miss a night working on it. 
I didn’t have to drag myself to the type- 
writer each night; I literally flew, impatient 
of the household tasks that had to be done 
first. 

I didn’t work from a plot outline. The 
plot was always before me. I did jot down 
some things I wanted to get in, for instance, 
the White Cap revival meeting and Hod’s 
working in the Indiana tomato fields. The 
character of Hod Pierce was so real to me 
that he dictated his own actions. I actually 
became Hod Pierce, and I wrote what he 
made me write. I still write that way. I 
am every character I write about. When I 
am doing a scene that is tense, full of ac- 
tion, I pound the typewriter so hard the 
keys go through the paper. When the scene 
is sad, the tears roll down my cheeks. I 
cried so hard when Grampa Dow died in 
The Enduring Hills that I had to stop 
writing. 

The first draft was done in 90 days— 
and I had no idea where to send it. About 
that time we received at the Seminary no- 
tice from Westminster Press announcing 
their 1947 fiction award. $8,000 for the 
prize-winning novel! I typed the manu- 
script and sent it in. 

Several months later I got an airmail let- 
ter: “Your manuscript has reached the 
finals in the elimination and we would ap- 
preciate having a carbon copy to facilitate 
the reading at this stage.” 

Everyone at the Seminary, all my friends 
and family knew I had written a book and 
sent it to the contest. But I hadn’t let any- 
one else read it. I would have liked profes- 
sional criticism, but I didn’t know anyone 
in the field and I didn’t see much point in 
letting friends criticize. Henry, of course, 
had read the book as I wrote it, checking 
every scene for plausibility. But Henry was 
as much an amateur as I. 

The Enduring Hills didn’t win. Nelia 
Gardner White’s No Trumpet Before Him 
won, and deservedly. But my disappoint- 
ment was tempered because of the letter 
I got from Olga Edmond, who was then 
Westminster's editor. “We liked your book. 
Would you be willing to do additional work 
on it, under our direction, to make it pub- 








lishable? We think it has good possibili- 
ties.” I couldn’t say yes fast enough. Came 
the criticisms—three pages of them! The 
most important were: 

1, Gets off to a slow start. Your book 
doesn’t begin until page seven. It should 
begin on page one. 

2. Your central character, Hod Pierce, 
is so strong that he dwarfs the other char- 
acters. Build up the others. 

3. Don’t philosophize so much. Readers 
don’t like to be preached at. 

4. You are too wordy. Say things more 
briefly. 

5. The ending is obscure. Make it 
positive. 

There they were—the faults that had 
helped me lose $8,000! And I was such 
an amateur | didn’t even understand Olga’s 
language. When she talked about techni- 
que, style, structural weaknesses, and clari- 
ty, I didn’t know what she meant. Actually 
my book needed very little revision—a few 
scenes reworked to build up the characters, 
a new first chapter, a new ending. That 
was too easy for me. I rewrote the whole 
book. Even changed the plot. 

When she got the new manuscript, Olga 
wired me, “Come to Philadelphia and let’s 
talk about this. We’ve gone as far as we 
can by correspondence.” I took three days 
off and went. 





“Stopped raining yet?” 
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We sat down at her desk and Olga 
ripped into both manuscripts. We went 
over them page by page. Literally I had to 
be shown what she wanted. “I don’t want 
a new book, Jan,” she said. “You've just 
made a lot of work for yourself. Save that 
for another book. Your first plot was fine. 
Stick to it.” 

The opening was still weak. I couldn’t 
get away from telling my story. “Start with 
Hod,” Olga said. “Make him do some- 
thing on the first page. Then you can tell 
your history of the ridge.” 

I had developed the other characters 
effectively, though, Hod’s father and moth- 
er, his sister and girl friend. I had gotten 
into them and built them up sympathetic- 
ally. “Weave the new scenes about these 
people into the first manuscript,” Olga said. 

The ending was still obscure. Hod tri- 
umphed spiritually over his problem, but 
not positively and physically. I thought it 
would be “corny,” fairy-storyish, too trite 
to have him go back to the very hills he 
had struggled to leave. I said so. Olga 
laughed. ‘“What’s corny about a happy 
ending? Your readers are going to want 
Hod to go back to the hills. Let him go 
home.” 

Within a month the new manuscript was 
finished. It was pieced with parts of both 
the old ones, but the first chapter and the 
entire last quarter of the book were new. 
And I felt fine. I put Hod in a cornfield 
and made him yell at an old cliff across 
the hollow to hear the echo. “This here’s 
Hod Pierce ablowin’ his horn!” As I typed 
those words I saw the whole theme of the 
book coming clear. It took me that long! 
I hadn’t written a book about a ridge boy. 
I had written a book about any man, any- 
where, who feels lost and unidentified. Man 
searching for himself—for his place in the 
world. A more experienced writer would 
have started from the theme. I did, in my 
next two books, but I had to learn the hard 
way. 

The ending made sense, at last. Hod had 
to go home! After the book was published 
one reviewer said that the ending was in- 
evitable, that it could be foreseen from the 
start. I winced; not foreseeing it certainly 





had cost me a lot of agony and possibly a 
lot of money. 

I had restrained my tendency to philo- 
sophize, but I never did learn not to be 
too wordy. Olga whacked 25,000 words 
out of my final manuscript. Like most 
authors, I felt she cut too much. Some of 
the action seemed telescoped, too swift, but 
I didn’t argue. 

Olga’s wire read: “You’ve done it! 
Readers’ reports unanimous. Contract on 
the way.” I collapsed and cried. Then 
Henry and I took the day off and cele- 
brated. 

I started out with a one-book idea, but 
writing The Enduring Hills made a be- 
liever of me. I was sold on Giles’ Ridge, 
Adair County, the hills and the people, and 
I wanted to continue writing about them. 
I said, “Let’s move to the ridge.” We did. 
And both my second and third books have 
been written in and about this environ- 
ment. 

Just as I had a theme to develop in The 
Enduring Hills, I had a sort of continuing 
theme which would be incomplete without 
at least two more books. Miss Willie, the 
second, released by Westminster just last 
month, explores the theme of man’s rela- 
tion to his neighbor, and the third book, as 
yet unnamed, develops the theme of love 
as a way of life. 

The people who surround me are my 
characters. Not literally, of course. I don’t 
take Melviny, my “door neighbor” and 
put her in a book. But I do take some of 
Melviny’s traits, some of Betsy Ann’s, some 
of Sis Dixon’s, and I have a typical ridge 
woman. The small happenings of every 
day, the things I see and hear, the old tales 
and stories Henry’s Uncle Milt tells, the 
legends and the customs furnish me with 
more ideas than I could use in a lifetime. 
I am constantly seeing or hearing some- 
thing that must go in a book! 

I said two writers were born. Henry’s 
first novel, under contract to Houghton 
Mifflin, will be published next fall or 
spring. It’s a better book than I'll ever 
write. But every writer must follow his 
own star. I know my limits. I'll never 
write the Great American Novel, but I'll 
write my heart out, just the same. 











For trade writers— 





a new angle which can 
boost the ante way up. 


the 


MACHINE 
zs my hero 


By Austin H. Phelps 


TRADE PRESS writing pays about 30 cents 
an inch. Ordinary pulp fiction pays as little 
as 1 cent a word. Put them together and 
you can boost the ante to 10 cents a word! 

I hit on the idea accidentally a few years 
ago while I was sitting on a concrete mixer 
sympathizing with a contractor who was in 
a jam. He was a likeable fellow who’d 
taken a job almost at cost to keep his men 
employed. His costs were based on doing 
the work in a confined space by loading the 
dirt he was digging in a railroad yard into 
gondolas, and shuttling these, with a switch 
engine, a few hundred feet to dump. 

Then, enter the villain, in the form of a 
railroad strike! There was no way for the 
contractor to get trucks in and turn them 
around. His costs were going on and his 
income was nil. To a good guy, this 
shouldn’t happen. All my story needed was 
a hero who would save the day. 

The hero did enter, in the form of an 
equipment salesman who introduced the 
contractor to a machine called a Dumpster 
that didn’t have to turn around, but would 
shuttle back and forth between the tracks, 
dumping its load. Somehow, the salesman 
himself didn’t seem to make the story. But 
the machine did. I wrote the piece, with 
the machine as hero, and was off to a 
business that has netted me extra income 
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from the regular trade press for the last 
five years. 

In addition, this technique introduced 
me to another source of income—the man- 
ufacturers, their advertising agencies, and 
the trade associations themselves. That, too, 
was accidental. I got a rejection slip from 
a trade paper editor. But on it was 
pencilled, “Why not sell this to the man- 
ufacturer? He'll give it to me and I'll 
gladly print it.” Sure enough, I found the 
manufacturers and associations hungry for 
readable material that would glorify their 
products. Some were willing to pay $50 to 
$100 for a 1000-word short that made their 
machine the hero. 

The first step in working up this kind of 
trade story is to look at the ads in the 
papers you write for or hope to write for. 
From these ads, select some products or 
machines which are used in your region. 
Write the manufacturers asking just what 
their devices or products will do that simi- 
lar products will not do. 

That’s what I did. I told each manufac- 
turer that I was a writer who wanted to 
make his product the hero of a story, just 
as in the attached article (tear sheets en- 
closed). Would he send me some informa- 
tion? Would he be interested in looking at 
a story? My mail got heavy. I received 
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literature and letters on everything from 
cookstoves to sewer pipe—and a few story 
nibbles. 

The second step is to call on the local 
distributor of a product or machine. Every 
businessman occasionally gets into a jam 
in which a machine or material object fig- 
ures prominently. For the factual type of 
article, with names, dates and places, you 
have to ferret out these stories and the local 
distributor can lead you to them. 

Now let’s take an actual story I did for 
Clay Pipe News: the contractor is install- 
ing clay sewer pipe behind nearby levees. 
We have the “who-where-what-when” 
of the sewer-pipe story, but the “why” re- 
mains to be answered. Why is the con- 
tractor putting this particular pipe behind 
the dikes? Well, he tells us, last year dur- 
ing the flood the water seeped under the 
levee and undermined it; the town was 
flooded. The sand and gravel washed in 
by underseepage would wear away ordinary 
pipe. 

That’s all we need. Let’s start describ- 
ing our heroine and making the reader 
sympathetic. We call the town and the 
surrounding farms our heroine. We de- 
scribe the tall corn fields, cattle grazing in 
the lush meadows, townsfolk and farmers 
alike helping to build dikes to protect them 
from the raging floods. Peace and tran- 
quility. 

Enter the villain! The flood. But the 
townspeople are confident. There stand 
their strong levees. Doubt creeps in. The 
levees are getting soggy. Water is seeping 
underneath. The levee breaks and floods 
sweep in. 

Finally the waters abate. The people re- 
turn to face their problem. Is there any- 
thing that will prevent the insidious villain, 
the flood, from again bringing ruin? 

There is! Ciay pipe to the rescue. Clay 
pipe, installed deep in the ground, will in- 
tercept the villain and carry off the under- 
seepage before it can destroy the levee. 
Note that this is the first time our product 
has been introduced, but when the product 
does appear, wow! The reader, who has 
identified himself with the townspeople, is 
happy to see their problem solved. 








By this time we’ve become friendly with 
the contractor who is putting in the pipe. 
Did he have any trouble during the con- 
struction? Sure he did! Those same waters 
seeped into his trenches and kept them 
caving in so that it looked like he’d lose 
his shirt on the job. The muck on the 
bottom was too thick to pump and too 
loose to shovel. How did he lick this con- 
dition? Well, he drove down some John 
Stang well points and hooked these up to 
a pump. He pumped the water out of 
the ground before it reached the trench. 
And—we’re off on another story. 

We introduce the contractor and make 
him a likeable guy. The reader watches over 
his shoulder as he figures his bid on this 
job, then goes with him on the day bids 
are opened. Several other contractors want 
the job but our contractor gets it. 

He’s working against time. He must get 
these drains in before the next flood stage, 
or the levees will fail again. Furthermore, 
he’s under penalty. He must pay $50 a 
day for every day beyond the deadline that 
it takes him to complete the job. 

Enter the villain! Water seeps into his 
trenches. The walls cave. The muck pours 
out of the shovel bucket; it clogs the 
pumps. Desperately, the timekeeper, the 
boss himself in his city clothes, joins the 
laborers in a bucket brigade, passing a pail 
hand-to-hand, lifting pounds when tons 
should be moved. 

If we’ve done our job well, the reader 
sympathizes with the contractor. And now 
John Stang well points to the rescue! The 
contractor drives in the points. He attaches 
the pumps. Will these instruments lower 
the high level of the water and allow work 
to proceed? 

The pumps start. Slowly the watertable 
goes down. The big earthmoving machines 
start up again, handling the now-dry dirt 
in the trenches. Progress speeds up. Long 
before the threatened flood stage, the con- 
tractor has completed the job, pocketed 
his money, and saved the town, thanks to 
John Stang well points. 

The articles I’ve outlined so far have 
dealt only with construction work and 
with facts. But many other types of prod- 
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ucts can be handled in the same way. And 
for the advertising agencies and manufac- 
turers you can even write fiction. 

Take an item like a gasoline camp stove. 
One of the manufacturers I wrote to gave 
me plenty of information on such a stove. 
How to put this into fiction? Well, what 
do we have? A small folding stove that 
can be filled from the leaded gasoline of 
the car tank. This stove will light instant- 
ly; it has wind deflectors that make it in- 
dependent of the weather. 

Two men and their wives are going on 
a fishing trip. One of the fellows is woods- 
wise. The other is a city duffer who has 
never camped before. To make up for his 
ignorance, he reads the ads and buys a 
ton of stuff that is guaranteed to make 
living in the woods easy. 

Switch to loading the autos. The woods- 
man scoffs at all the new-fangled stuff the 
tenderfoot is loading. Shamefacedly, the 
duffer unloads most of his purchases. 

The rendezvous at the lake. Let the 
duffer stumble around setting up his tent. 
Make the woodsman needle him as he 
deftly sets up his own tent. 

And now bring on your rainstorm, The 
woodsman makes a fire. He knows how 
to unravel the tops of his socks to make 
dry tinder. He knows how to get dry heart- 
wood out of down timber (while the rain 
drips down his neck and his wife sits pa- 
tiently under the tent fly). He slowly fans 
the spark of the tinder and adds reason- 
ably dry wood until he gets a blaze. 

In the meantime, the aroma of sizzling 
ham and steaming coffee comes from the 
tenderfoot’s tent. The city chap and his 
wife sit back complaisantly, saved by the 
magic of the gasoline Kampkook. 

Pure fiction. But I got the price I asked 
from the makers of the Kampkook plus an 
amazed “Why you covered every one of our 
sales points in your story.” Sure, they'd sent 
me the sales points when I wrote them. 

A note about pictures: I like to enclose 
a picture for every 400 words I write. I 
get my pix by asking the businessman or 
the local distributor. Usually he has some 
which he’s glad to give me. When I’m 
interviewing individuals, I ask if they have 
















































snapshots of their activity around the scene 
of the story, possibly snaps which show the 
machine or product. When I can’t beg 
pictures, I take them. 

I have a small folding camera that fits 
in my coat pocket. The film costs me about 
40 cents for 12 exposures and the drug 
store develops and prints a roll for 25 cents. 
I set the shutter speed at 1/100. I move 
that little dingus under the lens that has 
the diaphragm stops on it to f:11. I focus 
on 25 ft., step back about that far and 
shoot. Then I set the shutter speed at 1/25 
and take another picture. I change back to 
1/100 and move the lever under the lens 
to f:22 and shoot the same picture the 
third time. Thus, I’ve got about 16 cents 
invested. When the prints come back, I 
pick the best one and have an enlargement 
made. It costs 25 cents. My total invest- 
ment is less than half a dollar. By moving 
the shutter speeds and the dingus under 
the lens, I have an average exposure, one 
four times as long and one 1/4 as long. 
Invariably, I get at least one good print. 

So, to profit by making the machine the 
hero, pick an advertiser. Ask him his best 
sales points. Sift these, and work them into 
a story. If you need facts, contact the local 
distributor. He will have information on 
who is using the product locally, and you 
can follow up his leads. 

Your markets? These stories will sell to 
your regular trades, often at higher rates. 
Some manufacturers will buy them for use 
in their house organs, leaving you free to 
make further sales. Again, a manufacturer 
may buy a story from you, substitute a pet 
dealer’s name for your by-line, and give 
the piece free to the trades. Another may 
subsidize you, then tell you where you can 
sell the article, and, as a big advertiser, 
pave the way for you. I’ve worked under 
all these arrangements. 

One warning: when you get a quote 
from an individual about a product, get it 
in writing and get it signed. Make a prac- 
tice, also, of showing the completed story 
to the principal character. Often he’ll read 
it, grin and say, “That reminds me of . . .” 
and you’re off on another story with a ma- 
chine the hero. 
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a9 market 
letter 


By Roger Sheldon 


Texas EpIToRs make one point very clear. 
“No arm-chair treatises!” says Ruel Mc- 
Daniel, editor and publisher of Seafood 
Business. “‘No stiff-cardboard stuff for us,” 
says Joe Austell Small, editor and pub- 
lisher of Western Sportsman. 

These and other editors in Dallas, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth, Austin, and Houston 
emphasize that they want material which 
shows research, on-the-spot interviews, and 
authentic writing, whether it be trade- 
journal writing, regional articles or fiction. 
More-confined writers may laugh, but a 
Texan considers a three- or four-hour jaunt 
across several counties “jes’ down the road 
a way.” And Texas editors want manu- 
scripts which show that the author has 
“gone down the road a way” for his ma- 
terial. 


Dallas Markets 


One of the most consistently good mar- 
kets in Big D is the Progressive Farmer, at 
1105 Southland Life Annex, Dallas 1. The 
Farmer has offices in Birmingham, Ala.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; and 
Dallas. Special regional editions are pub- 
lished for each of these offices. In Dallas, 
Eugene Butler sees all articles pertaining 


to Texas and Oklahoma. Fiction for all 
editions goes to him, too. Much of the 
magazine’s material is staff-written or as- 
signed to agricultural workers, but the 
Dallas office is always looking for fresh ma- 
terial from free lancers. The editors have 
prepared a special four-page leaflet, “The 
Progressive Farmer's Editorial Needs,” to 
send to writers who ask for it. 

Butler pays a minimum of 4 cents a 
word for short stories of 1,500 to 4,000 
words. Stories with a rural South back- 
ground are preferred. Payment for articles 
is $7.50 a column and up. Cartoons with 
a rural slant draw from $5 to $20, depend- 
ing on the cartoon, not the cartoonist. The 
magazine pays $3 and up for inside photos; 
from $35 to $75 for inside color pix. Color 
film covers bring $200 to $500. 

Another agricultural publication, The 
Farmer-Stockman, has an editorial office 
in Dallas. Manuscripts on Texas livestock 
raising and agriculture go to 2909 Maple 
in Dallas or to the main office at 500 North 
Broadway, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Ferdie Deering, the editor, lists his needs 
as follows: short articles up to 1500 words 
on crop and livestock production; farm, 
ranch, and community life, including all 
















































members of the farm family. Although 
much of the material is staff-written, the 
magazine will pay 1 cent a word on publi- 
cation for articles which “meet a particu- 
‘ar need or which are unusual in their ap- 
proach to some farm problem.” Photos in- 
side bring $3 and up. Good rates for cov- 
ers. There is a small market here for car- 
toons on farm life. Rates are $3.50 to $5. 
Short poems with short lines, friendly, 
homey type with appeal to the farm home- 
maker, bring 25 cents a line. 

About a year ago Holland’s changed its 
format, cutting its page size down and 
dressing up its pages with good picture 
layouts. It is no longer in the market for 
fiction; it has narrowed its scope to the 
home service field. Holland’s staff is con- 
centrating on the South and Southwest 
regional aspects of home building and de- 
corating, landscaping and gardening, food 
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and entertainment, community improve- 
ment and development, including special 
community clean-up projects, household 
management, and child care. This maga- 
zine asks first U. S. publication rights and 
pays on acceptance, at the rate of 3 cents a 
word and up, according to merit. Black 
and white photos illustrating articles bring 
$5 and up; color transparencies (4’x5” or 
larger) for cover, $75 and up; cartoons, 
$10 and up. The editors prefer to be 
queried first. Charleen McClain is man- 





aging editor. The address: Dallas, Texas. 

The trade journal, Morticians of the 
Southwest, wants correspondents in Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. They pay $7.50 per 
column for news and features of mortuary 
activities. Interested writers should query. 
The address: P. O. Box 2683, Dallas. 

Southwest Electrical Industry, 1923 Mc- 
Kinney, Dallas, is well stocked at present, 
according to M. S. Baldwin, director, and 
the Flash Feature Syndicate, formerly at 
1910 Commerce, left no forwarding ad- 
dress when it moved on. 

Southwest Review, published quarterly 
by the Southern Methodist University 
Press, pays / cent a word for prose, $5.00 
a poem for verse on publication. They 
publish short stories, articles on regional 
(Southwest) history, folklore, art, present- 
day life; also literary criticism, national 
and international problems. Length: 3,000 
words. No feature material. The publication 
takes brief personal essays under the head- 
ing “Point of View.” The Winter, 1950, edi- 
tion, for instance, used a piece on a writer’s 
visit to his old home town and another 
called “The First Time I Saw Huey,” re- 
counting episodes in the life of Huey 
Long. Allen Maxwell is editor. The ad- 
dress: Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas. 


San Antonio Markets 

The Southern Seedsman is a market 
here. Coit Butler, editor, pays on publica- 
tion for 400 to 500-word articles or news 
items on seed store merchandising and ac- 
tivities of seed processors of the South and 
Southwest. Published monthly, the Seeds- 
man goes mostly to the Southern seed 
trade, although it has a nationwide circula- 
tion. Butler wants pictures with all sub- 
mitted stories. He pays separately for pic- 
tures, on arrangement with the author or 
photographer. The publication can always 
use new or novel merchandising ideas, store 
displays, direct mail successes, profitable 
short cuts. 

Butler has a pet peeve. He is tired of 
receiving articles which have been slovenly 
rewritten from one trade for presentation 
to another. Trade journal writers can often 
take a basic business problem, some phase 
of merchandising, advertising or public re- 
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lations, write an article explaining how to 
solve this problem profitably, submit it to 
one publication, then rewrite it for another 
journal, substituting examples and facts for 
the new trade. The editor’s beef is not about 
the practice of such rewrites, but about 
lack of research and initiative in getting 
fresh material for the rewrite. Butler did 
publish recently a story he knew was 
adapted from another article by the writer, 
but the author had prepared a completely 
new article, with facts dug up from seeds- 
men. 

The Seedsman will report on all manu- 
scripts within two weeks. No set rate of 
pay. It can use cartoons about the trade; 
payment depends upon quality. The ad- 
dress: 4900 Broadway, San Antonio. 

Mary Immaculate magazine, a Catholic 
publication, P.O. Box 96, San Antonio 6, 
occasionally uses short-shorts of 1500 words, 
feature articles, good serials — with a re- 
ligious slant. Payment low, but on accept- 
ance. Cullen F. Deckert, O.M.I., edits. 

The Texas Laundry Journal, 107 W. 
Locust, is well stocked on feature articles, 
but the editor can use correspondents in 
several Texas cities. Better query first. 

The Southern Bowler, once in downtown 
San Antonio offices, has folded. 

One of the most successful regional book 
publishers reads manuscripts at 918 North 
St. Marys, San Antonio. The Naylor Com- 
pany published about 35 titles last year. 
The number may go even higher this year. 
It has published more historical books on 
Texas and the Southwest than any other 
publishing house. Naylor readers are looking 
for historical works (Texana, S. W. Ameri- 
cana), novelty numbers, specialty cook 
books, and, now and then, poetry. All po- 
tentia] buys go to Joe Naylor, editor, pub- 
lisher, business manager, and owner, for a 
final reading. Although Naylor is interested 
in Texana and Southwest lore, he wel- 
comes writers from any state. Most Naylor 
authors are on a straight royalty basis. 
Three of the company’s books have had 
movie sales, and the authors participated in 
these receipts. Several books of poetry by 
recognized Southwest poets are on royalties, 
but others are published under an author- 
publisher arrangement. 





Other Texas Markets 


In Fort Worth, a trade journal, Venetian 
Blind News, is paying Y2 cent a word for 
manuscripts, $3 to $3.50 for photos, and $3 
for cartoons of the trade. Tom Murray, 
publisher and editor of this magazine since 
1937, pays within five days after publication 
for articles, 2000 words or less, on the manu- 
facture and merchandising of venetian 
blinds. He likes to see items about how 
blinds have been used for partitions or “cut- 
offs,” how picture windows have been 
covered by venetians, how large installation 
problems have been solved, and money- 
making ideas from dealers. Query first. 


Venetian Blind News needs regular 
monthly reports from cities in the 100,000- 
population-and-over class. The magazine 
would like to hear from correspondents in 
the deep South, New England, and on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Mailing address: P.O. 
Box 7074, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Another Fort Worth publication, South- 
west Magazine, opened up a small sales 
possibility for writers during December. 
Southwest Magazine is a monthly newsprint 
supplement for 65 weekly newspapers of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. Starting with its December 
edition, the publication began offering up 
to $50 a story for stories of the Southwest, 
fiction or non-fiction. Lengths can vary 
from 300 words to approximately 1400, 
depending on the reader-value of the story. 
Word rates will average. between 2 and 3 
cents. The editors want stories from each 
state in the magazine’s circulation area so 
locales in five states are acceptable. Subject 
matter can include historical features, od- 
dities, tourist attractions, and other general 
supplement material. Submit manuscripts 
to J. C. Turner, Southwest Magazine, 715 
Jones St., Fort Worth. 

In Houston, Southwest Baker needs bak- 
ing industry articles slanted to show bakers 
how their problems can be or have been 
solved. Charles N. Tunnell, editor, can use 
new production, merchandising, advertising 
ideas. He’s looking for news correspondents 
in Central and North Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. About 75 per 
cent of the magazine’s news columns are 

(Continued on page 49) 
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I remember 
this sto ane 


By Donald Hough 


I so_p my First story to The Saturday 
Evening Post about 13 years ago. I sent 
in the story and they sent it back, com- 
menting that if I could work out the last 
third to match the first two thirds, they’d 
look again. So I worked like hell on the 
piece and managed to improve it up to a 
point, but unfortunately that point was just 
where the story should have been getting 
better, not worse. No matter how I mani- 
pulated it, the story wouldn’t come out 
even; I had an anti-climax a yard long. 

Finally, I stopped at the climax and 
added a paragraph called “Author’s Note.” 
In this “Note,” I said that in the end the 
girl married the boy and that, as far as I 
knew, they were living happily ever after. 

The Post bought the story and used the 
“Note” as written. 

This started a long association with the 
Post. I’ve sold them many stories, partly 
because I realized that they would go off- 
trail readily if they liked what I’d written. 
I came to know that there is no such 
thing as that will-o’-the-wisp, a “Post 
story.” But even so I never fully grasped 
how far off-trail the magazine would go. 
I'll tell you about two other sales I made 
to the Post. They convinced me that you 
can be fooled by your feeling that you 
know more about what a magazine wants 
than the magazine itself does. 

In 1944 I was stationed in the Pentagon 








as a minor cog in Air Force Intelligence. 
One day a pilot just in from the Southwest 
Pacific told about an interesting experience 
of his. He was flying the second of two 
A-20 attack aircraft that swooped down on 
a small Jap freighter. As they went in on 
the vessel at masthead level, the pilot real- 
ized that he was too close to his leader; he 
was going to be caught in the blast from 
the bomb it was about to drop. So he 
pulled up steeply. 

He missed the main force of the explo- 
sion, but had to run through a lot of debris 
thrown into the air. The ship was done 
for, so the pilot headed for his home base. 
When he got there, he found in the air- 
scoop of his left engine the torn but still 
legible log of the ship, giving its cargo, 
destination, personnel, and other important 
information. 

We had a good laugh over the story, then 
the pilot and my boss, Lt. Colonel Ed 
Thompson, now managing editor of Life, 
went out to lunch. Just as they were leav- 
ing, our joint secretary, Millie Olson, said 
that she didn’t get the point of the story. 
“T should think a log would simply wreck 
the plane,” she added. 

“Tell her what a ship’s log is,” Ed said 
to me as he walked out. 

I told Millie I'd write her an office 
memo on the subject. We had just put in 
a couple of 24-hour days on a project and 
were taking it easy, so I spent all after- 
noon on the memo, which ran to about 
5000 words. I took Millie’s cue, confused 
the ship’s log with a coconut log, and had 
fun. 

Millie, delighted with the memo, made 
half a dozen copies and passed them 
around. Five months later one of the copies 
had drifted down to the Public Relations 
office, about a mile away as Pentagon dis- 
tances are measured, and Stuart Rose, as- 
sociate editor of the Post, stopped in on 
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a routine call. Somebody showed him the 
memo, he took it back to Philadelphia, and 
within 36 hours bought it from me for 
$1000. “The Log in the Airscoop” was 
run just as I wrote it, as an office memo. 
But it was listed as fiction, which, of 
course, it was. 

Another time, after the war, I sold the 
Post a story in which all the characters 
were sailfish. This story was an accident— 
accidents sometimes are easier to sell than 
stories you have worked your heart out over. 

It was 1946, and I was working very 
hard on a book just as my birthday came 
along. My wife reminded me of the date, 
and suggested that something ought to be 
done, by way of modest celebration, to give 
me a rest and a change. It was my birth- 
day, so I should do exactly what I wanted 
to do. Within reason. 

“All right,” I said, “I'll take a postman’s 
holiday. I have an idea for a short story, 
no sale but fun, about a bunch of sailfish. 
All the characters are sailfish.” I went on 
to outline a fantastic yarn about a crooked 
sailfish, a satire on the tough books of 
James M. Cain. The gangster sailfish is 
betraying his pals; he’s on the payroll of 
the Chamber of Commerce. They’ve given 
him an underwater pen, he’s writing a 
novel aimed at Hollywood, and so on. My 
wife said of course it wouldn’t sell, but I 
reminded her whose birthday it was. 

I wrote the story, having a picnic with 
it, and as a matter of routine gave it to 
my agent. One day he showed it to the 
Post and they bought it. I even got a raise 
in rates. 

I’ve stopped making up my mind what 
anybody wants. Especially the Post. I just 
go ahead and write the story. 
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By Joye Hoekzema 


Back IN 1947 I submitted a story to Hazel 
L. Berge, editor of Modern Romances. 
When, a few months later, it won a na- 
tional prize of $1,000 in the Modern Ro- 
mances contest, I felt confident that I had 
struck pay dirt. Here, surely, was good 
material for a full-length novel. Why not 
do what I had always wanted to do—write 
a book? This is the story of how I turned 
a novelette into a novel in three not neces- 
sarily easy, but very effective steps. 

First, an author who is making a novel- 
ette into a full-length book must pay spe- 
cial heed to his introduction because the 
introduction will either make or break his 
book. In a novelette, this phase of the 
story has to be scanty, sometimes rudely 
abrupt, due to the limitation on wordage. 
But in the longer length, the all-important 
opening can be developed much more fully. 
While the tempo should at no time slacken, 
the introduction to a book can and must 
incorporate: (1) A graphic, detailed back- 
ground, so well described that the reader 
can identify himself with it, (2) Introduc- 
tion of all principal characters, with at 
least a hint as to their part in the general 
plot, (3) One teaser scene to whet interest 
and guarantee that the reader will read on, 
(4) A key-hole glimpse of what is ahead. 

Here’s the introduction from the novel- 
ette. Note that the opening is keyed to a 
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fast tempo and that the chief characters are 
presented with scant preamble. 

“You’d better watch out or old 
Plato will give you a flailing,” Amaye, 
the chief herder warned sharply. 

My twin sister, Henny, balanced 
herself precariously on the top rail of 
the corral gate and looked over her 
shoulder with the proud defiance of 
a young savage. “He'd better not 
touch me! I'll wring his silly old 
neck!” she retorted vehemently, swing- 
ing a slim brown leg over the barrier. 
“It’s time somebody called his bluff. 
I’m not going to walk clear around 
the fence just because that dumb bird 
thinks he runs the ranch.” 

Amaye’s black eyes looked baleful. 
“You ain’t no match for that turkey. 
If you’re bound to go through there, 
take my stick. You ought to know by 
now that a mad tom is a mighty un- 
pleasant cuss!” 

Henny tossed her braids until the hot 
California sun made them shine like 
ebony. Lean and brown as a cow 
pony, she was somehow beautiful in 
the way an exploding rocket is beauti- 
ful—all sparks and energy and sizzling 
animation. She ignored Amaye’s pro- 
ferred stick. “You forget I’m not a 
child any longer,” she said, with the 
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vast and lofty hauteur of twelve. “If 
Plato makes a pass at me I’ll make 
him wish he hadn’t!” With that she 
slid to the hard baked earth inside the 
corral and walked steadily toward the 
fifty-odd breeding turkeys that were 
housed in the area. 

Because her movements were un- 
hurried, the flock of giant bronze birds 
feeding at the hoppers gave her but a 
brief inspection and a ragged chorus 
of gobbles. 

Amaye, after a tense moment, re- 
laxed with a slow grin. Reflectively he 
spat in the white dust. “You can’t 
scare her,” he said and I wasn’t sur- 
prised at the note of strong gratifica- 
tion in his voice. Folks were always 
scolding Henny and then praising her 
in the next breath. “She’d stand up 
and sass the devil himself.” 

“She’s brave all right,” I agreed, 
sharing Henny’s thrill as I watched 
her gain the safety of the opposite 
fence. “I wouldn’t go in there with 
old Plato for five dollars.” 

Amaye chuckled and spat again. 
“Of course you wouldn’t, Liza. You 
ain’t the type. Like as not, if you did, 
that old tom would half kill you. He’d 
smell fear on you or get wind of it 
somehow or other. You ain’t like 
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Henny, even if you be her twin.” His 

eyes crinkled at the edges. “You stay 

just the way you is—sweet and gentle,” 

he added softly, patting my shoulder. 
This opening is weak in detailed back- 
ground. In fact, it is so sketchy that reader 
identification is almost impossible. All the 
principal characters are not introduced or 
even hinted at. There is a very weak teaser 
scene and no key-hole glimpse of the plot. 
Limited wordage, of course, is responsible 
for these defects. 

In the introduction to the novel, how- 
ever, I could be prodigal with words, so 
I could immediately present all the chief 
characters in an easily identified setting. 
My book, The Dangerous Flame, pub- 
lished by the fiction branch of the Hitch- 
cock Company, starts like this: 

“Liza! Henny!” Father’s voice cut 
through the fog of sleep like the rasp 
of a saw against an old nail. 

Henny burrowed her head deeper 
into the pillow and ignored the harsh 
whiplash of sound. But I struggled up- 
right, shivering, and instantly, bitterly 
awake. 

“Yes, Dad. We're getting up!” 

“Who says we are?” Henny mum- 
bled, pulling the quilt an inch higher 
around her blunt little chin. “It isn’t 
even light yet!” 
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“Yes, it is. And you know how cross 
he gets when we're late for breakfast. 
He won't take it out on you but he'll 
make mother and me suffer for it. 
Please get up!” 

She wriggled to the edge of the bed 
and then sprang from the warmth of 
the covers in one vigorous bound, her 
bare feet striking the boards with a 
resounding thud. In one and the same 
move she was reaching for her small 
heap of clothing and sending the win- 
dow shade flying to the top as she 
peered eagerly into the soft rose of the 
California dawn. 

“I wonder if Dave Leslie will be 
back in school today,” she exclaimed, 
making no attempt to hide her eager- 
ness. “I sure hope so. He’s the best 
looking boy I ever saw and when I 
grow up I’m going to marry him!” 

“Henny Meadow!” I gasped, blush- 
ing at such unorthodox bluntness. 
“How can you talk like that? It—it 
isn’t decent!” 

“Poof!” Her laughter mocked me. 
“I like Dave Leslie. So there, too. 
And what you bet I land him when 
the time comes... .?” 


Immediately following this revealing dia- 
logue between the girls, the parents and 
old nurse are introduced and find a definite 
place in the story action. The reader be- 
comes aware of the sex conflict between 


the mother and father—the stubborn mas-" 


tery of the father and the timid dislike 
which has been fostered in the mother. The 
nurse, an integral part of the central theme, 
is endeared to the reader by means of 
her conversation and quaint habits. It is 
through the nurse that all other principals 
find their places on the plot stage. 

In the introduction to the book, a youth- 
ful male character, Dave Leslie, is _re- 
ferred to. Toward the end of the open- 
ing, he becomes an active force and through 
him the reader gets the key-hole glimpse 
of what is ahead. Considerable space is 
given to scenes between Dave and Henny 
during their childhood—scenes which build 
a solid, realistic foundation for the dra- 
matic events of the book and which, at 
the same time, give the reader more elabo- 
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rate background material. It is these two 
characters who give us our “teaser scene”: 


Henny was sitting on the floor of the 
cloakroom, tying the laces of her 
brown oxfords, when Dave Leslie 
swung the door open with a bang and 
stomped in. 

“Hi, Liza!” His eyes strayed over 
me, not impudently but with honest 
relish. “Cute new outfit you got on!” 

“How do you know I’m Liza and 
not Henny?” I spat at him, acutely 
conscious of startled movement behind 
me as Henny sprang to her feet. 
“Strangers can’t tell us apart!” 

“Can’t they now?” His drawl was 
exaggerated, teasingly mocking. “Blind 
as bats—most folks. But not me. Not 








Dave Leslie! You two don’t look alike 
to me. You—now you’re the soft dark 
of velvet. Henny—well—she’s the soft 
dark of gunpowder. Quite a differ- 
ence, seems to me!” 

Behind me there was an explosion— 
no audible sound really—but rather a 
concussion of violent agitation. Henny 
shot past us, pig-tails flying. 


After rewriting the story’s introduction, I 
was ready for the second step in the process 
I’m describing. Characterization had to be 
broadened and intensified. In the shorter 
length I barely had time to make the char- 
acters live and breathe, but in the longer 
length I could probe each personality. 
There is a singular satisfaction in this oper- 
ation, a satisfaction short story writers often 
miss. Here are two ways a psychological 
scene can be depicted—the first from my 
novelette, the second from the longer work: 


Henny and Dave came home at the 
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end of October and settled down on 
Leslie Acres. Dave had plenty of serv- 
ants and Henny seemed to like being 
mistress of the lovely old place. Then, 
just before Thanksgiving, she rode into 
our yard. She brushed me aside and 
flung herself into a chair. 

“Are you alone?” she demanded 
fiercely. 

I nodded. “Frank’s in town.” 

“Thank goodness!” Her eyes dug in- 
to me briefly, missing not a single de- 
tail. “Marriage agrees with you, doesn’t 
it? You look serene as a cloud. I 
don’t have to ask you if you regret 
jumping into matrimony. You're 
crazier about Frank now than you 
ever were, aren’t you?” 

“Of course. What’s wrong, Henny?” 
She struck her shining boots with the 


‘leaded top to her riding crop in a 


gesture of such violence that I winced. 
“I’m trapped for fair!” she exploded. 
“Married in September, pregnant in 
November! How do you like that?” 

“Henny—darling!” I dropped to my 
knees beside her but she pushed me 
away— 

“Don’t you dare gush over me!” she 
snapped. “I hate it and you would, 
too, if you were in my condition.” 

“But I am,” I told her joyously. 
“Oh, darling. Stop looking like an en- 
raged eagle. Babies are a part of mar- 
riage. You said we always did things 
together. Well, it looks like the 
Meadow twins will become mothers at 
the same time, too.” 


I rewrote the scene as follows, probing each 
character for feeling and emotion: 


Henny and Dave came home at 
the end of October and settled down 
on Leslie Acres. Henny seemed to en- 
joy being mistress of the lovely old 
place. She entertained lavishly, went 
with Dave on several long trips and 
visited me only occasionally. However 
I had no reason to believe her actively 
unhappy until one day just before 
Thanksgiving. 

Pll never forget that morning she 
came riding into the yard at a furious 
run. Her cheeks were flaming with 








wind and sun and she looked magnifi- 
cently healthy. Yet the minute I saw 
her eyes I knew she was desperately 
miserable. Before she slid from her 
horse she demanded : 

“Frank home?” 

“No. He’s in town.” 

She nodded with relief. “I hoped 
he would be. I’ve got to talk to you, 
Liza.” 

“Of course. Come in the patio where 
the sun is warmest. You look wonder- 
ful, Henny.” 

“Do I?” Her eyes dug into me 
sharply, missing not a single detail. 
“Well, I can certainly say the same 
about you. Marriage agrees with 
you, all right. You’re madly in love 
with Frank, aren’t you?” 

“And how!” I grinned, realizing sud- 
denly how much we were dressed alike, 
Henny and I, and how astonishingly 
we resembled one another, sitting there 
in my bright patio. We were both 
brown and hearty and several pounds 
heavier than when we had been mar- 
ried. We both wore shabby riding 
habits and rakish caps. “Naturally I’m 
crazy about him. Isn’t a bride sup- 
posed to be? What’s on that ferret 


mind of yours, sister?” 


She struck her boot with the heavy 
riding crop but there was no violence 
in the gesture. It was that half-hearted 
movement of defeat that startled me— 

“Henny—what’s ailing you?” 

She didn’t look at me but I could 
feel the tenseness gathering in her. 
She braced herself a little. 

“I’m being silly and melodramatic,” 
she said, trying to laugh and making 
a miserable failure of it. “But I hadn’t 
counted on it so soon. Finding out has 
thrown me for a loop. I don’t know 
how to take it—how to act—what to 
say. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“You ninny.” Relief made my voice 
shrill. “What’s silly about it? I don’t 
know how to act myself—nor what to 
say. That’s why I haven’t told Frank 
yet. I’ve got to think of some original 
way to announce the approaching 
event.” 















































Henny dropped her whip. She was 
completely nonplussed. The tenseness 
oozed out of her like air from a slow 
leak. 


“You mean . . .? Not you, too?” she 
gasped finally. 

“Me, too,” I admitted and then 
laughter suddenly stiffled me. “Oh, 
for pity sake, stop looking so flabber- 
gasted and shut your mouth. The 
Meadow twins seen destined to a dual 
performance once again. Oh, brother 
—I can just see you now—riding cross 
country with your infant slung across 
your back, papoose fashion.” 

She joined my laughter, not enthusi- 
astically but with a kind of relief. 
“What’s that old saw about misery lik- 
ing company?” 

She relaxed while I went for iced 
drinks and when I came back she was 
stretched in the lawn chair, examining 
her long body in the old impersonal 
way, a queer half smile tugging her 
mouth. 

“I’m jarred if you haven’t sold me 
on the idea of being a mama,” she 
said, gulping her drink fast like a 
thirsty child. “I don’t hate it so, now 
that I know you’re in the same boat. 
But I can’t fancy Dave and me as 
parents.” 


{n writing my novelette, I deliberately used 
as few characters as possible. Thus, when 
{ rewrote the story, in addition to intensi- 
fying characterization, I had to add sup- 
porting characters to create a stronger and 
more intricate plot. I introduced an en- 
tirely new lead personality, Tom Moore- 
head, who falls in love with Liza’s daugh- 
ter, Dawn. 


Since the book was written while the 
reading public was still interested in World 
War II, I broadened and complicated the 
plot by having Tom enlist in the Marines, 
so that the reader could see the major 
battles of the Pacific campaign through his 
eyes. I was fortunate in securing authentic 
detail. A young Marine, who had fought 
at Guam, was eager to give me material. 
He talked freely of his experiences, of the 
geography of the country, and of how it 
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felt to be wounded in battle. Through 
Tom Moorehead I was able to tie in my 
book with current public interest. 

It was through this new character, too, 
that I took step three in rewriting my nov- 
elette. A writer engaged in such a project 
will often find it expedient to introduce 
a secondary theme to give greater depth 
and more body to his novel. In my book, 
which is essentially one of love and passion, 
the secondary theme has to do with faith. 
Not only did I sincerely want my story to 
have a message, but my decision to incor- 
porate one was commercially sound. Since 
Lloyd Douglas wrote The Robe, religious 
novels have been gaining in popularity. 

The author himself cannot expound a 
religious theme. Because readers will not 
stand for preaching, he must camouflage 
his message by letting one of his characters 
take the stump for it. Tom, a sympathetic 
character from the beginning, was idea! 
for the purpose. Here is a glimpse of the 
method I employed to introduce my sec- 
ondary theme. Tom, home from the war, 
is trying to tell his friends and his sweet- 
heart of the miracle which happened to 
him on a jungle island: 

“Why was I still alive? By all the 
rules I ought to be dead—dead like 
the other guys. But I didn’t have a 
scratch. 

“Why?” Tom paused, swallowing 
hard. Dave shut his eyes as though ex- 
pecting a physical blow. “And then I 
knew I wasn’t alone. I don’t mean I 
saw anybody but I just wasn’t alone 
anymore. There was Someone close— 
so close I felt a kind of warmth—a, 
well—a glory like.” 

And so, with my novelette for a basis, 1 
built my novel—giving careful thought to 
the introduction, rounding out characters 
and introducing new ones, weaving in a 
secondary theme. As I worked toward my 
climax and tied in the loose ends, I sud- 
denly realized that I had accomplished 
what I set out to do—I had written a book. 
Best of all, The Dangerous Flame is selling 
During a six-month period in 1950, sales 
on the book tripled. And the last royalty 
check—well, I think I’ll write another nov- 
elette so that I can turn it into a novel 
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Part II: Outline, viewpoint, 
objectivity in biography 
writing, plus 61 markets 
for full-length biographies. 


By Frances Williams Browin 


MakE copious notes on all the material 
you read. Jot down every detail which 
presents a new angle or which has the 
remotest potential interest. At first, because 
I’m thrifty to the point of stinginess in the 
use of paper, I made my notes on both 
sides of the paper. This was a serious mis- 
take, for often one portion of a note is 
needed in one place and another some- 
where else; you have to be able to cut 
them apart. 

How to put this vast mass of data into 
accessible and useful form? As you finish 
each batch of notes, mark the margin of 
every page with (1) the date or dates in- 
volved, and (2) a rough classification of 
the material according to subject, devising 
new classifications whenever necessary. 
Some of my marginal notations on notes for 
Woman’s Surgeon were “Oct., 1835—Ala- 
bama,” “Autumn, 1842 — Family,” and 
‘May-July, 1847—Gynecology.” 

Often the notes made while reading one 
item on a list of sources will touch on half 
a dozen subjects. Cut up these notes, sepa- 
tating the various topics and making sure 
that each is marked with a date and identi- 
fied as to its source. The source should 
be noted not just as “Simpson,” but as 
“Simpson, James Y.: Clinical Lectures on 
Diseases of Women, Philadelphia, Blanch- 
ard and Lea, 1863, pp. 210-217.” If you 








make a rough bibliographic listing of this 
sort as you go along, you'll have little 
trouble, after you’ve finished the book, 
drawing up the comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy which is an integral part of a good 
biography. 

Make a new folder for each subject 
classification. Let’s take, for example, the 
notes I made on “Reminiscences of the 
Founders of the Woman’s Hospital Associ- 
ation,” a rambling article written in old 
age by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, who 
as a young man had helped Marion Sims 
found America’s first hospital designed ex- 
clusively for women. These jumbled remi- 
niscences contained material of possible 
value on many different subjects and on 
events occurring at many different dates. 

While I was reading the article, I made 
fairly voluminous notes on it, running them 
along consecutively on a dozen sheets of 
paper. When I analyzed these notes for 
filing, I found that Emmet’s impressions on 
his first meeting with Sims belonged in my 
“New York Debut” folder, his comments 
on Sims’ appearance and characteristics in 
my “Appearance” and “Attributes” folders, 
his description of the hospital’s early days 
in the “Woman’s Hospital” folder, his ac- 
counts of Sims’ surgical methods and in- 
novations in the “Gynecology” and “Inven- 
tions” folders, his estimates of other per- 
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sons who helped found the hospital in the 
“Associates and Contemporaries” folder. 
As I clipped these notes apart, marked 
them with the necessary identifying sym- 
bols, and slipped them into the appropriate 
subject folders, I made a chronological in- 
dex slip for each, indicating in parentheses 
at the bottom of the slip where the ma- 
terial referred to could be found, thus: 
1853 (autumn)—First meeting with 
Emmet 
(N. Y¥. Debut: Em. 
Rem.) 
1855 (May ff.)—Woman’s Hosp. Con- 
sulting Board 
(W. H.: Em. Rem.) 
(Asso. & Contemp. ) 
With every page of notes from every source 
I used this same procedure, until I had a 
six-inch-deep file of chronological slips. 
Finally, after nearly a year spent in 
libraries and in correspondence to secure 
elusive data, I decided that my notes were 
complete enough to warrant organizing the 
projected book. I put my great mound of 
slips in exact chronological order, elimi- 
nated duplicates or those of doubtful value, 
then had them put into a list, instructing 
the typist to leave space between the en- 
tries and at the top and bottom of each 
page, so that I could insert whatever new 
items might turn up. The resulting typed 
chronology was monumental, with approxi- 
mately 750 entries filling 55 pages and 
ranging from 
1813 (Jan.)—Birth and ancestry 


(The Story of My 
Life 32, 39, 44-53) 
(Family) 
to 

1883 (Nov.)—Death 
(S. O. M. L. 22) 
(Declining Years) 
(Death). 


If this chronology was monumental it was 
also invaluable. Looking over those 55 
pages I could begin to see the book taking 
shape. The hundreds of entries were of ex- 
tremely unequal value, of course. Some of 
them might be good for almost a whole 
chapter, some might make a page or a 
paragraph, some might boil down to a 
parenthesis, a qualifying phrase, a bit of 








atmosphere, or a microscopic description of 
character. Many were destined to be thrown 
out entirely. 


With your completed and edited chrono- 
logy in hand you will be able to lay out 
the general plan of your book. Some con- 
secutive chronological entries seem to fall 
naturally together into chapters, while 
others require juggling if the narrative is 
to flow smoothly. Two events which oc- 
curred in June and July, 1872, may be con- 
tiguous chronologically but so far apart 
from the standpoint of dramatic unity that 
they must be related in separate chapters 
rather than in adjoining paragraphs. I 
found, in looking at my Woman’s Surgeon 
chronology, that Sims had a daughter mar- 
ried and a grandchild born while he was 
in the midst of one of the major profes- 
sional controversies of his career. Family 
life was tremendously important to Sims, 
hence a daughter’s wedding and a grand- 
child’s arrival were not to be neglected. On 
the other hand, they could not be dragged 
into a tense narration of jealousies, quar- 
rels, and struggles for power. The domestic 
milestones had to find their way unobtru- 
sively into another chapter. 


When you look over your typed chrono- 
logy, you probably will find that your sub- 
ject’s life falls into a number of different 
periods. For purposes of well-integrated 
construction it is not a bad idea to divide 
your book into parts as dictated by these 
periods. In Sims’ case I was able to make 
the division into parts a geographic one: 
“Carolinian,” “Alabamian,” “New York- 
er,’ “American Abroad,” and “Cosmopo- 
lite.” But if I had had a different subject, 
the biography’s sub-packaging might have 
been dictated not by geographic considera- 
tions, but by another dominant factor— 
vocational, emotional, political, and so on. 

With major divisions to guide you, try to 
lay out all the chapters—roughly, of course 
—before you start writing. You can do this 
by running through your chronological out- 
line and jotting down proposed chapter 
numbers in the margins next to the entries. 
In the beginning, you'll have little trouble 
since events of childhood and youth are 
usually narrated in chronological order. 
As the narrative progresses, however, the 














allocation of material becomes more com- 
plex; happenings narrated in one of the 
later chapters of Woman’s Surgeon were 
drawn from at least eight different pages 
of the chronology. A chapter arrangement 
so sketchily outlined will not be adhered 
to without change. By the time you finish 
writing, Chapters 23 and 24 may have 
been combined into one, and Chapter 17 
may have been split into two. 

The advance planning you have done, 
however, is not only invaluable but abso- 
lutely necessary. The actual writing of your 
biography will not be difficult if you are 
equipped with the prerequisites I have de- 
scribed. When you find yourself confronted 
with a brand-new chapter, you will refer 
to your chronology, dig out from the speci- 
fied folders all the notes indicated in your 
outline plus the index cards of the char- 
acters concerned, arrange these in the order 
best suited to your narrative, then start ex- 
perimenting with introductory paragraphs 
and connecting links. 

The ease or difficulty of composition will 
depend in part upon how much of yourself 
you insert into the narrative. If you are 
presenting not merely the facts, but also 
your interpretation of the facts—criticism 
of your subject and his work or psychoanal- 
ysis of his motives—you will have to give 
each point in your outline much more 
thought. 





“Another one of those days?” 








My own taste is for the narrative rather 
than the interpretive biography. I don’t tell 
the reader what to think; I tell what my 
subject did, what he thought, as revealed 
by his papers and diary, how others reacted 
to him, then I let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. It’s not that I don’t have opin- 
ions — no biographer who has brought his 
intelligence to bear on a subject can help 
having an underlying point of view—but 
I advance my viewpoint through an objec- 
tive, completely natural unfolding of the 
life history. 

Of course, no biographer can be com- 
pletely objective. Not long ago I was boast- 
ing mildly of my- devotion to objectivity 
when a friend said: “(How about such-and- 
such? You didn’t mention that in your 
book, did you?” “Well, no.” I replied. “It 
didn’t seem important, and it would have 
interrupted the main flow of the narra- 
tive.” The next remark was inevitable: 
“But the very fact that you omitted it 
makes you guilty of subjectivity.” To my 
mind, I was not being subjective, but 
merely selective. The distinction is a fine 
one, however, and the possibilities for quib- 
bling are endless. This general rule can 
be stated: a responsible biographer must 
avoid distortion by unwarranted empha- 
sis on some aspects of his subject’s life or 
personality. 

Is a biographer entitled to use dialogue 
in his book—dialogue which even the least 
discerning reader must recognize as ficti- 
tious? Catherine Drinker Bowen says yes 
—if the biographer is conscientious. And 
many present-day biographies of genuine 
value do include imaginary conversations. 

Personally, I feel that a biography which 
lacks such dialogue can be just as dramatic 
and absorbing as one which bristles with 
fabricated give-and-take. The writer who 
refrains from making up conversations does 
not have to depend on solid exposition. 
One of the purposes of research is to un- 
earth authentic anecdotes, chatty letters, 
and recorded conversations and interviews. 
A biographer can weave these tidbits—or 
extracts from them—into the more solidly 
factual fabric of his narrative. 

(Continued on page 71) 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE SCIENCE-FANTASY field must have been 
overcrowded in a hurry because Hillman 
Periodicals decided to drop their new 
Worlds Beyond. The editor, Damon Knight, 
is no longer with the company, which is 
located at 535 Fifth Avenue. 

That magazine, Suspense, which is being 
added to the Farrell group of publications, 
should be on the stands any day now. Theo- 
dore Irwin is editorial director, and the 
office is in the Graybar Building, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

There is a change in the set-up of Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 
17. Harry Steeger has bought out his 
partner, Harold Goldsmith, and now owns 
the company and its various allied corpora- 
tions. Writers probably will not be affected; 
Steeger has been the editorial head since the 
company was started, while Goldsmith has 
been busiiiess manager. 

The Fawcett Building at 67 West 44th 
Street is beginning to show results of the 
remodeling and new construction. The en- 
trance is strikingly modern and well lighted. 
The upper hallways are sound-proofed and 
have neon lights which shed a strangely 
radiant sort of indirect light. And the of- 
fices are modern and comfortable. Although 
the reception room was still “‘biding its 
time” when I called, it won’t be long until 
the whole Fawcett editorial force is housed 
in offices as stunning as those in the new 
Madison Avenue buildings. 

True Confessions cut its newsstand price 
from 15 cents to 10 certs with the October 
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market letter 





























issue, and the company reports that sales 
boomed as a result. 

The three Fawcett fact-detective maga- 
zines are being put out on a bi-monthly 
basis now. But the market holds up well 
Each editor has developed reliable contribu- 
tors in various parts of the country. But 
the editors do not, as in some companies. 
depend almost entirely on regular contribu- 
tors for case coverage. New contributors are 
always welcome, provided they can turn 
in first-class material. Always query here 

Sam Schneider is editor of True Police 
Cases. Stories run longer than the average 
in the field, up to 8000 or 9000 words, with 
6000 to 7000 words most usable. Writing is 
therefore much fuller than is usual in this 
terse, factual field. Schneider wants color. 
good characterization, and some rea] 
dramatization. 

About 50 per cent of the cases are current 
—within the past year. If a story is used 
before there is a conviction, there must be 
the probability of one, according to respon- 
sible persons, the D.A., etc. Contributors 
must be reliable; no editor wants a libei 
suit on his hands. Furthermore, this maga- 
zine has a large police readership that 
checks facts. 

No picture stories are used but pictures as 
illustrations for the stories are important. 
So, with full-length stories, it is a good idea 
to submit pictures. On the short material, 
under 2000 words, pictures are good, but 
less necessary; the text is most important. 
Reports are very prompt, and so is pay- 
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up for full-length material, 5 cents a word 
for shorts, on aeceptance. Pictures are $5 
each on publication. Address for True Police 
Cases: 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Hamilton Peck edits Startling Detective 
and Joseph Piazza handles Daring Detec- 
tive. These magazines share a big office on 
the same floor with True Police. Their 
needs are in many ways quite similar, but 
a wise writer will study each magazine care- 
fully to note what the editor particularly 
likes. These two books prefer their stories 
under 6000 words, and their shorts to 1000 
words. Payment runs the same as on True 
Police. 

Peck and Piazza want good stories based 
on a novel bit of police work or an unusual 
phase of crime. A little humor or an O. 
Henry twist is desirable. Since the full-length 
stories usually deal with murder, it adds 
variety if the shorts deal with other crimes. 


An important note about queries on cases: 
your query goes to the editor to whom it is 
addressed. If that editor feels that the 
case has merit, even though he cannot use 
it, he will pass the query on to the other 
two editors. Reports are given within two 
weeks (time in the office) of receipt of the 
manuscript. Peck is particularly interested 
in first-person stories for Startling Detec- 
tive, stories which carry the by-line of the 
officer who worked on the case. 

The New Yorker, always in character, 
prides itself on its inexplicability to writers. 
Either it likes you, or it doesn’t. But writ- 
ers who get the green light here often be- 
come famous, and a good many of the New 
Yorker's best contributors find themselves 
on the staff. 


Certain types of material are open to 
contributors across the country. Long arti- 
cles, profiles, “Far-Flung Correspondents,” 
and “Reporter-at-Large” are almost entirely 
staff, but for “Talk of the Town,” which 
is worked up by staff reporters, ideas and 
suggestions are bought from the free lancer. 
The news clips, with or without caption or 
comment, and poetry are largely free-lance. 
Quality of the poetry must be high. The 
fiction pieces or sketches are open to anyone. 
Although there is no definite limit, most 
pieces average under 2000 words. No par- 


ment. The base rate is 3 cents a word and ticular type of piece is wanted. Rates are 





“liberal” for the quality field, and are in-. 
creased for regular contributors. Payment 
is on acceptance. The New Yorker offices 
are still crowded into 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York 18. 

Pageant editors have definite ideas about 
what they want to consider, so query first 
as a general rule. They are always open to 
ideas for pictures, for articles, for combina- 
tions of text and illustration, or for articles- 
with-charts of the special Pageant type 
which you can understand by studying the 
magazine. Sey Chessler is the picture editor, 
and Jerome Beatty, Jr., gets the article 
queries. 

There is one tabu at present: the editors 
do not want stories based on New York, as 
the local staff handles these. Also, note that 
the market for fillers is closed to the free 
lancer because the editors have developed 
their own sources for the very short stuff. 
Pageant is interested in good personality 
stories and institutional pieces outside the 
New York area. It likes stories with pro- 
motional value, and it prints stories which 
the editors feel few other magazines would 
handle. 


Good stories for this market usually need 
a lot of original research and detail before 
they are acceptable. They should appeal 
to a fairly young cross-section of readers— 
readers who are alert and interested in 
what’s new. The light touch makes for 
good reading in this market, along with 
plenty of gags and tongue-in-the-cheek stuff. 

When the editors here ask a writer to go 
ahead with an idea, it means that they like 
the idea and want it for the magazine. The 
“on spec” angle has to do with the writer’s 
competence — with whether or not he can 
handle the piece well enough for Pageant. 
Articles average about 2000 words or less. 
Payment varies: $50 to $75 per printed 
page, on acceptance. Queries for Pageant 
should be addressed to 535 Fifth Avenue, 
mM. ¥.. $7. 


Rose Wyn, editor of the two confession 
magazines, Secrets and Revealing Ro- 
mances, has given me a rather detailed 
account of her needs: “Secrets wants first- 
person stories that are sincere, plausible, 
realistic, and above all, readable and inter- 
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$3,000 





in 200 prizes 
for short stories of 1,500 words 


OU are cordially invited to enter 
the Wrirer’s Diczst short- 
short story contest which opens Feb- 
ruary Ist and closes April 25th, 1951. 
Scripts may be any length up to 1500 
words, but not over that length. 
There are no taboos as to subject 
matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 17th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest. Among the 3000 previous 
winners are many free-lance writers 
who got their very first “break” this 
way. The contest is open to all 
writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, and 
their decision is final. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story in any way you 
wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, 
or write one now. Markets are con- 
stantly in need of this word length. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) If possible, 
face your main character with a real 
problem; (2) see that his desire to 
solve that problem, rather than run 
away from it, stems from strong, 
sound reasons; (3) if he solves the 
problem, be positive his method 
stems from his own wit and strength, 
not from something placed easily into 
his hand by Fate; (4) if he fails to 
solve the problem, you may still have 
a good story provided a philosophy 
or theme is implicit, and your char- 
acter’s failure to solve his problem is 


essential to the story. 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 



































200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 
age may write for as long as a 
worrying where the next 
ae lanier —, @ prime corn-fed 


tw eer 


frozen, as you prefer. re vege- 
tarian, this steer will bor a "Slates! 


3rd Prize 
$100.00 Cash 

4th Prize 
Peace, quiet, privacy and all living 
iilined ry ets 
— Mg ay = inclu soles es 

and fine food, ee you may 
hes or dream for 10 days. 

5th Prize 


A guaranteed sale. We will work with 
you on one story uatil it is sold. 


6th Prize 


A new, automatic, three speed portable 
Renee ee to brin ~ pve the in- 
spiration enjoyment of the greatest 
music of our time. 


7th to 14th Prize 


Brand-new 1951 Smith Corona Portable 
ever kN ead ay me Retail $89.00. 
t 17 pounds including 3 ply base- 
carrying case. Standard 4 row 
typewriter keyboard ; includes Te 4 
soacer and quick-set margin control. 


Pica or elite. 90 day parts and service 
guarantee. 


15th Prize 


pie is for the spirit, and, al- 
though you win it, you may never see 





it. We = for you, within 1000 


every year on your birthday for = 
years. 


26th Prize 


A writer’s desk. Tell us 
ments in wood (what Mg =e px miey 
pd metal i: cee light or stout) ; how 
mate oe wers and what size ; whether 
yng -hh or, if you are 
ad of our more fortunate readers, 
whether for yacht or trailer. 


27th to 35th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus the postage to send it out. Also 
carbon paper, envelopes, and type- 
writer ribbons for one year for your 
normal work as a free-lance magazine 
writer. Railway Express charges paid 
on book manuscripts you ship or receive 
collect up to one a month. 





36th to 40th Prize 
Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 

41st to 50th Prize 

selection of worth of books 
} ne ‘among. the ae. of current, 


thoritative, and entertaining books 
se fo Warren’ "3 Diozst each month. 


51st to 55th Prize 


A subscri to the Sunday New 5 ue 
tien Tha New Torker and The N. 
Republic. 


56th to 60th Prize 
book 
wich urd mor ore tiny Bre eae 
aw 
Bene aes ocelny wodimansi 


61st to S0th Prize 

‘ ki ‘ 
ie — of ‘tne white Coad 
paper, moet, on a clips pes 


erasers, file fi 

amounts and of the highest quality. 

h for a productive writer for six 
; a lazy writer for life. 


Bist to 99th Prize 


The new edition of The Writer's 
Market. Includes over 7000 literary 
Each editorial statement ap- 
proved by Pon editor before publica- 
tion and written either by him or his 
assistant. Or, a writer’s text of your 
own choice. 


100th to 199th Prize 


Certificate of merit recording ae place 
your story won in the Contest. 


200th Prize 
One medium-sized white elephant. 


mon! 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
nl words in length; typed or handwritten. 
Enclose amuael addressed envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription (new, 
renewal, or extension) to Wrrrer’s Digest. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar one 
year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories 
No more than two stories can be en’ 


no more t 


in this contest. 
any one writer. 





5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1951. 
amen professional editors are ju 
read by each of the three judges. 


4. All stories individual writer” "The names of the winner 
property of the individ 
will be publish 


iter. The names of the winners 
Warrer’s Dicesr. All scripts will be 


seeds as soon as possible. 


Three ex- 
dges, and each script will 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 








The Contest Editor, Warrer’s Dicest 
dea 12th Street, "Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Warrer’s Dicest short-short story contest. 
‘Check which) [J Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription with two stories. 
(0 Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription with one story. 


Please check 3 ; 
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esting. Stories written from the femininezines are 3 cents and up for stories and arti- 


viewpoint are preferred. The narrator 
should be presented in such a way that the 
reader feels strong sympathy for her 
throughout the story and can easily under- 
stand and identify herself with everything 
the narrator feels and does. Courtship, mar- 
riage, and family problems form the basis 
of most of our stories. Stories must avoid 
the hackneyed, be dramatically presented, 
follow a swift pace, and hold the reader’s 
emotional interest. 

“Story lengths: short-shorts up to 3000 
words, short stories up to 6500 words, novel- 
ettes up to 10,000 words. Secrets’ articles 
reflect the interests of Secrets’ readers, 
many of whom are married, with children, 
but still interested in romance. Articles on 
courtship, marriage, personality, homemak- 
ing, and child care are needed. The pre- 
ferred length is about 1000 words. Fillers 
on the same subjects, up to 500 words, are 
used. We do not go in for fact fillers or 
anecdotes. The poetry we use is light, 
romantic, gay, always rhymed, and not over 
20 lines. 

“Secrets sister magazine, Revealing Ro- 
mances, wants the same plausible, dramatic 
stories, but they must be slanted toward a 
younger audience. The emphasis is on court- 
ship and young married stories. No stories 
of older people are used. Revealing Ro- 
mances goes in for articles of every type, 
slanted toward young, feminine readers, 
with special emphasis on courtship articles 
and articles of interest to the bride. Poetry 
of the same type as for Secrets is used. 

“These two magazines represent a large 
and very live market, a3 Secrets is a monthly, 
the other a bi-monthly. Rates on both maga- 





To a Bloody Pulp 


In killer pulps 
The bullets fly ; 

The reader gulps 
As they go by. 


Though corpses heap, 
No dirge is heard, 
For life is cheap— 
A cent a word. 


Phil Gerard 
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cles, and 50 cents a line for poetry. Reports 
are prompt and checks are immediate.” 
Study the magazines so that you can be sure 
of the slant which is wanted. Address: 23 
West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

The Dell fact-detective magazines, Front 
Page Detective and Inside Detective, have 
developed their own method of handling 
copy. The country is divided into sections— 
made up of a single state or a group of 
states—and in each section a reliable writer 
reports on all new cases. This makes life 
simpler for the editor, who knows that cases 
will be handled competently, but tough for 
the newcomer. There is always an oppor- 
tunity to break in through the short fea- 
tures, however. The editor is especially 
interested in good picture stories and in 
short features of one or two columns (500 
to 1000 words)—which might consist of a 
good photo with a block of sprightly text. 

Front Page has a new feature series called 
“Man Hunters” open to free lancers. The 
story should take up the career of a crime- 
hunter; the man’s personality must carry 
the piece. Lengths run 2500 words, and 
payment is $125 plus art, which must in- 
clude a picture of the man and may include 
other pictures. 

If you are planning to submit material to 
the Dell fact-detective market, be sure to 
study the most recent issues because changes 
have been made. All stories are as recent 
as possible. The editor tries to follow up 
newspaper publicity immediately. Payment 
for text is on acceptance, $200 for a full- 
length case story of 3500 to 4000 words; $25 
for one-column features, $50 for two- 
columns, more for other features. Payment 
for pictures is $5 on publication, more if a 
shot is exceptional and exclusive. James 
Stewart-Gordon edits these two magazines 
at 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Here are detailed requirements for some 
of the pulps included in the Thrilling Group 
under the new set-up. Samuel Mines and 
Edmund Collier share the Western action 
magazines, a half dozen apiece. In this 
group, about the same lengths of stories are 
acceptable for all books except Giant 
Western. This is a bi-monthly, edited by 
Samuel Mines, which features a book-length 
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but 


Reporter is the paper 


both work for 


A Reporter reporter reported that the Re- 
porter could use an experienced reporter. 
—Sounds like double-talk, but the mean- 
ing is clear. It’s clear because capital and 
lower-case initials are used properly. 


When you refer to Coca-Cola by its 
friendly abbreviation, Coke, your mean- 
ing is clear only if you use a capital “*C.” 
Coke is a proper name—a synonym for 
Coca-Cola. And correct usage calls for 
the capital initial always. With a lower- 
case initial, the word stands for something 
else entirely. 


Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires the owner of a 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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trade-mark to protect it diligently. So, for 
this reason as well as to encourage clear 
usage and proper usage, we keep asking 
you to write Coke with a capital “C” 
—please. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
































“And now I want you to meet my wife, without whose nagging 
this book would never have been written.” 


of 40,000 to 50,000 words, and uses novel- 
ettes of 7000 to 10,000 words and shorts 
under 5000. Articles run no longer than 
2000 words. Giant Western is the most 
adult and mature of the group, and the 
editor tries to keep for it his strongest 
stories. Emphasis is on good writing, char- 
acterization, color, but action should move 
along and should be entertaining. 

The other Westerns use novels of 20,000 
to 25,000 words, novelettes, 7000 to 8500 
words, and shorts under 5000 words. The 
shorts from 2500 to 3500 words are the best 
spot for new writers to break in. All the 
magazines use a limited amount of factual 
material in any length up to 1500 words, 
and the market is very open now. 

Texas Rangers, edited by Samuel Mines, 
is a 112-page book. There is a 35,000 word 
lead novel written under contract, although 
the editor will also consider outlines sub- 


length, plus shorts up to 5000 words. 

Popular Western is a bi-monthly edited 
by Sam Mines. The make-up is a little dif- 
ferent here: two novelettes of about 8000 
words each, occasionally a very good one of 
10,000 words, plus shorts. 

Thrilling Western, another bi-monthly 
edited by Sam Mines, uses two novelettes in 
each issue, 7000 to 10,000 words each, with 
shorts up to 5000. 

The Rio Kid Western, bi-monthly also, 
edited by Sam Mines, has a market only 
for shorts to 5000 words. The feature novel 
is on order. 

Hopalong Cassidy Western Magazine, the 
last of Sam Mines’ batch, is another market 
for shorts only, 5000 words and under. 

Triple Western is made up entirely of 
reprint novels, 20,000 to 30,000 words in 
length. Make-up problems may at times 
demand the use of an original short story to 


mitted by people experienced with this#fill in, however. 
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Five Western Novels is another book made 
up chiefly of reprint novels, 12,000 to 15,000 
words, with occasional original shorts. All 
original stories bring a minimum of a cent 
a word here, and reprints rate $50 on the 
20,000 to 30,000-word lengths, $25 on the 
12,000 to 15,000-word lengths. The editors 
want to see reprint material of the specified 
lengths; they buy one-time reprint rights. 
Lengths must be fairly exact, since no cut- 
ting is done in the office. Edmund Collier 
is editor of the last two titles. 

The Masked Rider Western, also edited 
by Edmund Collier, uses the cloak and sword 
type of Western — high adventure in the 
West. The complete novel is handled by 
arrangement, but outlines will be considered 
from writers experienced with the length, 
20,000 to 25,000 words. A writer must be 
acquainted with the featured serial charac- 
ter, however. Novelettes run 7000 to 8500 
words; shorts to 5000. And all stories must 
have that cloak and sword tone. A wide 
variety of settings can be used, including 
Mexico. The slightly fantastic will go, too. 

Range Riders Western is a one-character 
book, although other lengths than the novel 
are used. Novelettes and shorts, as well as 
the novel, must follow the adventures of 
Steve Reese, cattle association man. Strong 
cow-country fiction is used here, and any 
other strong Western setting. Edmund Col- 
lier edits. 

Exciting Western is another one-character 
book, using straight cowboy stuff with really 
authentic range detail, characters, etc. This 
is the cowboy book of the string! It is 
open to novelettes of 7000 to 8500 words 
and shorts to 5000. 

Last of Ed Collier’s half dozen is West, 
a bi-monthly somewhat similar to Giant 
Western. It is working toward a place as 
best and strongest of the Western titles, 
using more mature and well-written ma- 
terial, almost slick paper stuff. New writers 
who are aiming high might find this their 
market. Lengths run about the same: novels 
not over 25,000 words, novelettes, 7000 to 
8500 words, shorts under 5000. And don’t 
be afraid of strong love or sex scenes when 
the plot calls for them. 

Did you see the sheet, sent out to all 
contributors, explaining the present demand 











$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN" — bringing you the finest Winning Help 


for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WRITERS! 





Do you want to sell or do you want to collect 
rejection slips? If you want to be convinced of 
our ability to sell, as hundreds of others have, 
send us now your STORY, NOVEL or ARTI- 
CLE. Our personal, efficient services, in the 
heart of the publishing center, have been praised 
for 16 years. 


To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 3,000 
words — and add 7Sc more for each additional 
M, if longer. Because of publishers’ demands 
for novels, we are compelled to make an- 
other concession. Send $4 with each novel 
and receive prompt sale or honest report. 
Commission: 10%. 


Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales — and no fees for 
established writers. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassas St. — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 














for more adult writing in the Thrilling 
magazines? If you didn’t, be sure to check 
only the very latest issues of the books, not- 
ing the trend to stronger, more adult and 
more realistic writing. 

Here is an important note on reading 
procedure in this company: any manuscript 
submitted to one of the Thrilling Group is 
read for all magazines using that particular 
type of story and is read by at least three 
people. This procedure applies particularly 
to shorts, which can often be used in a 
number of magazines. 

Payment is a cent a word and up on 
original material, with fast reports and co- 
operation from the editors. The address: 10 
East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. The Thrilling 
sports and detective book requirements will 
be listed next month. 


May Kelley is the sort of editor who likes 
a seasonal touch to stories for her confession 
book, Personal Romances. She buys about 
six months ahead of publication and, at 
present, the market is very open. A variety 
of stories go here, as well as the usual prob- 
lems of the young woman from 18 to 30. 
Only about one story in seven deals with 
the teen-ager or older woman’s problems. 
The love conflict is heavily emphasized and 
must be worked out to an ending which is 
fogical, even though it is occasionally an 
unnappy one. No “act of God” solutions! 


Most important is a sympathetic narrator 
with whom readers can identify themselves. 
The “Other Woman” story is too heavily 
stocked now. Stories should never be told 
from the viewpoint of the other woman, 
since she is an unsympathetic character. 





To McCaskey 
(“Parents—Free Lance Style,” Nov. W.D.) 


If little Patsy, two today, 

Has not begun to pay her way, 

She may be cute, but smart! Oh, no! 
She must be something of a dunce. 
My son’s first salable remark 

Was made at seven months. 


Pat Fey 


PS. Collected $8 for it from Today's 
Woman back in June, 1947. 
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There is no market here for articles, all of 
which are handled by staff members. 

Short stories average 5,000 words; nov- 
elettes, 10,000. The latter are usually as- 
signed well in advance on the basis of a 
short outline. Short-shorts of 1,000 to 
1,500 words are wanted, and rate a pre- 
mium over the usual word rate; $50.00 
flat for these. Stories of 1,500 to 3,000 
words bring a flat rate of $100. Other 
lengths are paid for at 3 cents a word, on 
acceptance. Address Personal Romances 
at 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The magazines published by Martin 
Goodman at his office in the Empire State 
Building include many types, so offer a 
variety of markets to writers. Magazine 
Management Company is the chief of the 
various corporations combined in this 
group. 

A very active market, but an individual 
one which needs study before submissions, 
is the confession market consisting of four 
quarterlies. Bessie Little edits Life Ro- 
mances and Dan Merrin edits Actual Ro- 
mance, I Confess, and My Romance. 
Manuscripts are considered for all four. 
My Romance and Life Romances use the 
shorter stories; a novelette of 10,000 words 
and shorts averaging 5,000 to 6,000 words. 
I Confess and Actual Romance, on thé 
other hand, use novelettes only; about eight 
to an issue, averaging 10,000 to 12,000 
words in length. There is no market here 
for articles. The base rate of pay is 3 
cents a word, on acceptance. The address: 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Male and Stag, bi-monthlies edited by 
Noah Sarlat, are now concentrating on 
first-person true adventure stories of the 
rugged and exciting type. The best length 
is 2,000 words, with 2,500 tops. Payment 
is up to $150, depending on the quality 
and importance of the piece, but most 
full-length stories rate $100 to $125 on ac- 
ceptance. Other requirements remain the 
same. Address: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. 

The Goodman “Complete Sports Group” 
is edited by Bruce Jacobs and consists of 
two bi-monthlies, Sport Life and Sports 
Stars, a quarterly, Complete Baseball, and 
the annual Complete Football. Spectator 
sports only are included here, and though 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondesce. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

ther famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
[f you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


To learn how Palmer training may help you, 

Post Writer Praises Palmer send for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
“Let me assure you that my Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer’s 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ unique method of home training for highest pay 
to Saturday Evening Post will in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
make no difference in my at-_ teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles 
titude toward studying your _“The_ Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
course — except, if possible, to stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
make me work harder. Even aside—or it may be worth real money to you 
though I am still studying it, No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today 


I feel that I h already bene- * 
fited from your Pd of alc veh  amfaceor 9 Palmer Institute of Authorship 


have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
derlining important facts of fiction writing. .. .” Since i917 Approved 


—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. 














Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for fig. Wriin Member, Notional for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS.) Stories | Home Study Council Veterans 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-21 
“The Palmer Institute course has already more Hollywood 28, California 


than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student FRE E Palmer Institute of Authorship 








and have more assignments than time to cover.” 








Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 
Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Fete i teablatlal "Ke elcaal wil ale 
Wins Bonus for Best Stery Please print clearly. F 
ste lites ts Mr. 
“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration 8, OO RES SS eS 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. Miss 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received FR ee Ee er Te ee 
their check, which included an extra bonus be- . 
cause my story was considered the best release of Ce ccccccccccccccocvcces Zeme. 0c BORD occcccvccccesss 
a 4 Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 





















much is bought from authorities, from 10 
to 20 percent of the material is unsolicited. 
Good writing and timeliness are both es- 
sential. The editors like to use new angles, 
and to have a variety of material represent- 
ing all parts of the country. Send in a 
manuscript rather than an outline if you 
are not known to the editor. 

Especially wanted are pieces about per- 
sonalities in the sports field, pieces which 
analyze character, which picture a guy as 
a human being, not as the sports figure of 
the newspaper headlines. Lengths usually 
run under 2,000 words, though for a very 
strong article 2,500 words might go. Pay- 
ment is from $25 up to $150, depending 
on length, quality, writer. Cartoons rate 
$10 to $15 for most; occasionally $20. Ad- 
dress: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

The picture magazines, Eye and Foto 
Parade, both edited by Dan Merrin, buy 
much material through the agencies, but 
use some articles. Query on ideas for these, 
and if you’re not a known writer, give 
sources of information. These books used 
to be essentially cheesecake magazines, but 

























the policy has been changed. Today very 
little real cheesecake is used. The editor 
is interested in articles about places or per- 
sonalities in the news, especially oddities in 
the news. 

Picture material is paid for as follows: 
$50 for each of the first two pages, $25 
for each succeeding page. (A four-page 
piece would therefore bring $150.) Photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by informa- 
tion about each pix. Articles run about 
2,500 words, with 3,000 tops. Payment is 
usually a flat rate of $150, on acceptance. 
Reports are fast here. 

Since the audience for Eye and Foto is 
90 percent male, from 18 to 40 years old, 
articles should be on subjects which would 
appeal to men: world affairs, the foreign 
scene, personalities, self-improvement, fami- 
ly-type subjects. But study the magazines, 
noting what presentation is liked. Eye is 
probably Editor Merrin’s favorite and is 
apt to get his best material. Perhaps that’s 
why the circulation of the book is going 
up. The address: 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 





commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER 


made several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
ot my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me original 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a. straight 10% 


‘ou will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


as beginners as 


New York City 
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Texas Market Letter 
(Continued from page 27) 


free lance. He also can use two or three 
lead articles per issue. For these Tunnell 
prefers material that can be made into one- 
pagers or slightly over — about 1000 to 
1400 words. Payment depends upon value 
and comes on publication. Photos showing 
remodeled bakeries or the installation of 
new equipment bring $2 each, or a little 
more. Address for the magazine: 1602 
Harold, Houston 6. 


Glenn McCarthy, the fabulous oilman 
and owner of the Shamrock in Houston, is 
publishing a South Texas magazine called 
Preview. Aimed first at the swanky hotel’s 
guests, the magazine also has reader interest 
throughout the state. Jim Carroll, a former 
Scripps-Howard writer, is editing, and he 
needs plenty of short manuscripts and car- 
toons. Carroll wants locally-flavored vig- 
nettes of 250 to 700 words to fill his 
columns; he pays $15 for the shorties, $35 
and up for the 500 to 700-word pieces. He 
wants authentic stuff, describing actual 
Texas locales and activities. That gives 
Texas writers a break, but does not exclude 
out-of-state free lancers, who know the re- 
gion. Carroll hates to jump stories in Pre- 
view, so he offers $15 and up for 250-800 
word features with the same requirements 
as the vignettes. Cartoons with the true 
Texas flavor bring a $12.50 minimum. The 
editor is willing to go higher, if a steady 
flow of good cartoons presents itself. The 
address: The Shamrock, Houston. 


At the state capital, Austin, a new mar- 
ket for non-fiction books is now open. The 
first publication of the new University of 
Texas Press, The Florida of the Inca, an 
English translation of a 1605 Spanish 
classic, will be on book shelves this spring. 
An agreement has already been made with 
the History Book Club for distribution of a 
special edition. Frank H. Wardlaw is di- 
rector of the Press. 


Best regular market in Austin is Western 
Sportsman, edited and published by Joe 
Austell Small, a writer who appears in True, 
Reader’s Digest, and Saga. From his office at 
3303 Bridle Path, Small edits a bi-monthly 
magazine which has subscribers in every 








PROOF OF THE PUDDING... 


In November alone, our students made sales 
to The Saturday Evening Post, Farm Journal, 
Holiday, Ranch Romance, Sir, Today’s Health, 
Thrilling Western, Classmate, New Liberty 
Magazine, Thrilling Ranch, Fighting Western, 
Motor Age, American Banker, Chicago Tribune 


Graphic. Two novels were accepted for 
publication that month. 


Isn’t this what YOU have been looking for... 
coaching that really leads to SALES? That’s 
exactly what you can expect from an organiza- 
tion whose principals have a sales record of 
700 short stories, more than 25 published 
novels, and countless articles. 


We know that we can COACH YOU TO 
SALES if you have the WILL and the 
TALENT. 


Write us TODAY for detailed information 
about our services, which include collaborative 
criticism on all types of writing. 





Also available — Short Story Extension Course for 
beginners and Advanced Critical Reading Course in 
the short story. 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 




















MAKE BIG MONEY IN 


ADVERTISING 


V DIRECT MAIL 
V MAIL ORDER 
V LAY-OUT 

v COPY 

Vv LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Many make $5000 to $10,009 yearly. Our ., lete course 


makes it easy to learn and start earning W in your 
o home in spare time. NOW is the hy to plan your 
uture. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


You learn-by-doing through our expert training. Have 
the security and independence of your own business or a 
fue salaried job. Get full details NOW on this Profitable 
usiness. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools Dept. WD-2 
7217 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), Calif. 


Please send FREE book on Advertising. 





BE YOUR OWN 6OSS! 




















[Can Help 
You Sel// 


There is always someone behind every 
writer . . . even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship. 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to mv 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 































































Western state. He’s getting plenty of good 
material from the Northwest, but he needs 
hunting and fishing tales from the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwest. A good yarn from 
any Western state gets thorough study here. 
The staff is looking for off-trail stories with 
a he-man approach, fast-paced with just a 
little background. Western Sportsman is 
running a series on Western ghost towns and 
another series on Western badmen, so is 
looking for free lance articles on both. If 
you know a likely ghost town or badman, 
query Small. Right now, he also needs 
good fishing articles. Here the “different” 
type article is in demand—a real adventure 
fishing trip back into the wilds. 

Best lengths are between 1500 and 2500 
words. Rates of pay are low in comparison 
to national outdoor magazines, but when 
Small wants a manuscript and cannot pay 
what he feels the story is worth, he writes 
the author, quoting a price and offering the 
writer an opportunity to send the story to a 
better-paying market first. All submissions 
get personal replies. Payment for photos 
submitted with stories is included in the 
stury check. The magazine buys from 18 to 
25 cartoons an issue at $1.50 each. 


In January, Ruel McDaniel, an enterpris- 
ing Texas publisher, began publication of a 
trade journal which promises to be a steady 
market. The publication is called Irrigation 
Engineering and Maintenance and is ex- 
pected to have good sales in an expanding 
industrial field. “This is a trade journal 
covering all phases of the irrigation in- 
dustry,” says McDaniel. “Irrigation is of 
two basic types—ground water and surface 
water, the first being water from wells, while 
the other utilizes water from rivers, lakes, 
and other surface supply. The magazine is 
interested in both. This is not a farm 
magazine in any sense, except that it has 
to do with getting water to farms and 
ranches and distributing it as needed. We 
are not concerned primarily with what is 
grown on the farm or how it is grown.” 


The publication carries several types of 
articles. The basic purpose of most is to tell 
persons concerned with irrigation how some 
individual or company cuts operating costs 
or does a better job by certain new routines 
or practices. The test of every proposed 
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article is, “Will this give the average reader 
any suggestions on how he may improve his 
own irrigation system or cut his operating 
costs?” Material may be from any part of 
North America. An occasional story from 
Asia or Africa will be used too. Every fea- 
ture story should be accompanied by at least 
one picture, preferably more. Separate pix 
with captions are used as fillers too. Basic 
rate of pay is $10 per page, measuring heads 
and white space, an average well above one 
cent a word. Payment for photos is $1.50 
to $5, depending on value to the magazine 
or the story. A bonus is paid for cover 
photos. Payment is on publication. The 
address: Irrigation Engineering and Main- 
tenance, Sterling Bldg., Port Lavaca, Texas. 

Seafood Business is another Ruel Mc- 
Daniel publication. It takes feature stories 
and news from the Midwest and Southwest 
on seafood wholesalers, producers, and re- 
tailers, and occasionally a story on a seafood 
restaurant. Interviews with seafood buyers 
of food chain stores are used, too. All fea- 
tures should be illustrated. The publication 
also buys individual photos with captions 
about attractive wholesale or retail seafood 
stores and seafood departments of retail 
food stores. Space rates of $1.50 to $4 are 
paid for pix, depending on quality. Seafood 
Business can use an occasional cartoon re- 
lated to the trade, paying $2 to $5. Preferred 
lengths for copy: 500-1200 words. Payment 
is a 1 cent minimum on publication. News 
correspondents are needed in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Detroit and Denver. The address: P.O. Box 
297, Port Lavaca, Texas. 








Success Secret 
Mr. Editor one night 
Killed his sweetheart in a fight, 
Took the body to a wood, 
Hid it deftly as he could. 
Now I sell each yarn I do, 
The good ones and the bad ones, too. 
Life for me is calm, unhurried. 
I know where the body’s buried! 


Harry E. Wheeler, Jr. 





Add juvenile markets to your sales by using 
the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor and author. Her methods have been 
used successfully in workshops and by cor- 
respondence. Write today for details. 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
with precision and neatness. Minor corrections. 
Carbon and extra first page included. 50c per 
1000 words; 45c¢ over 10,000. 


HILMA POTTER 
688 Holly Ave. Apt. 2 St. Paul 5, Minnesote 








Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, and Articles 
marketed. Unestablished writers assisted. 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drame School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
‘amiliar with MEDICAL T 
Expertly Detailed Ropidiy Returned 
50c per 1000 words — Top Quality Rag Bond 
Une Carbon — Extra nrsi_and last page 
Return Postage Please 


— Training Method - 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
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By Lee Otis 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’s proclamation of a 
national emergency is not likely to change 
the public’s taste for escapist drama on ra- 
dio and television. That’s the opinion of the 
producers and script editors of the top 
radio and TV shows which are free lance 
markets. Some of the editors believe that 
not even an all-out war would change the 
desire of listeners to escape from reality. 

Sidney Slon of the Ruthrauff & Ryan 
advertising agency, script editor for Aunt 
Jenny’s Real Life Stories over CBS, be- 
lieves that script buyers will continue to 
select the type of stories they’ve been buy- 
ing—“escapist” scripts. Slon points out that 
the agency gets a quick listener reaction to 
the stories used on the Aunt Jenny pro- 
gram, which run only a week or two, in 
five or 10 episodes. “We've discovered that 
a heavy, serious plot is not going over to- 
day,” he says. “People want to listen to 
stories built around problems that can be 
solved. When they seek entertainment, they 
want to forget the world situation.” 

According to Slon, the yearning to escape 
is responsible in great part for the instant 
success of the TV version of Big Town, 
which Ruthrauff & Ryan now has on CBS- 
TV Thursday evenings. “The stories on 
Big Town are pure escape,” he explains. 
“The problems are the kind that can be 
solved by Editor Steve Wilson by action, 
rather than by thought. That type of story 
has always been most popular in times of 
war and crisis. The great serious dramas 
are usually written in times of peace.” 
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Over at BBD&O, Ira Avery, producer of 
Theater of Today on CBS, has a similar 
view: “So far as Theater of Today and 
Circle Theater (which is on NBC-TV for 
the same sponsor) are concerned, the script 
requirements have not changed because of 
the world situation. We will continue to 
buy family stories, light escape-type ro- 
mances. We won’t rule out war scripts; we 
will consider them on the merits of the 
story. But so far, there seems to be no de- 
mand for heavy war stories. In fact, the 
letters we’ve been getting thank us for not 
doing them.” 

Still another program which plans no 
change in script-buying policies is CBS's 
Grand Central Station. Martin Horrell of 
Horrell Associates, the producers, says, | 
“Mrs. Horrell and I both feel that listeners, 
as in the past, will continue to prefer escape 
from the war news.” 

+ * * 

Writers who are entering the 10th an- 
nual Dr. Christian Award Contest are re- 
minded that deadline for the submission 
of scripts is February 28, 1951. Scripts, 
with the necessary signed release forms, 
should be sent to Dr. Christian Award, 17 
State St., New York 4, N. Y. In addition 
to the usual first prize of $2000, three run- 
ner-up awards of $500 each will be given 
this year. 

* * * 

CBS has come up with a new approach 
to the buying of television scripts. They 
have recognized the fact that turning out 
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a “shooting script” for a TV show is a 
highly-specialized business and that, at the 
present time, only a handful of skilled writ- 
ers have mastered the mechanics of the job. 
This small group can’t possibly provide the 
amount of fresh material that television 
needs; on the other hand, there are many 
writers with good story ideas who lack TV 
know-how. 

So CBS has taken a tip from the movies, 
where often one writer turns out the story 
and another writes the screenplay. Under 
the new CBS procedure, the purchase of 
a TV script involves three steps. First, the 
writer submits a two or three-page outline, 
for which the network pays $100 upon ac- 
ceptance after the customary release form 
has been signed. 

Second step is a 10 to 12-page outline, 
including the key dialogue. The network 
may ask the writer to revise or rewrite this 
second outline, or it may exercise its option 
to drop the story entirely. If this second 
outline is accepted, however, the writer is 
paid another $150. 

At this point, CBS may call in a second 
writer to prepare the full working script. 
Of course, if the original writer is experi- 
enced in television writing, he may be as- 
signed the complete job and paid an addi- 
tional fee upon approval. 

The new system is being used on five 
CBS-TV programs open to free lance writ- 
ers: Studio One, Sure As Fate, Suspense, 
The Web and Starlight Theater. Televi- 
sion producers have been crying that TV 
needs new writers. With this approach, 
CBS story executive Jerry Horwin may 
have found a way to give new writers a 
chance. 


* * * 


The Web, Wednesday, 9:30-10:00 p. m. 
EST, CBS-TV Network. Producer: Mark 
Goodson-Bill Todman. Sponsor: Embassy 
Cigarets. Script Editor: Arthur Heineman, 
CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 

The Web originally bought all its stories 
from members of the Mystery Writers of 
America but Arthur Heineman at CBS-TV 
is now buying free lance scripts for the 
show. The material used is almost identical 
















AT LAST ! ! 
A short story course without grueling exercises 
There are Lesson assignments 
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Each lesson is developed to stress a distinct phase. Each 
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is given thorough, collaborative criticism 
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SOUTHERN TYPIST 


will professionally type your manuscript on Corrasable 
Bond — minor corrections in spelling and punctuation— 
Prompt service—Free carbon, extra first and last pages. 
50c per 1000 words. 


MRS. HUBERT E. GRIFFEY 


Route 4 Clarksville, Tennessee 

















NOVELISTS: HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


Is your subject usable? Can you plot it, give it time- 
liness, significance? Sound, detail » practical discussions 
in ‘*The Technique of the Novel” by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. New second edition of this authoritative work. 
Sent to you by return mail for $1.75, by the author. 
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Stillwater, Okiahema 
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YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
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1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 
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with the stories used on Suspense. Plots 
revolve around characters caught in a web 
of circumstances not of their own making. 
Either tragedy or a happy ending may re- 
sult. Scripts should run about 25 minutes, 
with a middle commercial break, and 
should be sent to Arthur Heineman. Send 
for a release form first and return it, signed, 
with your script. 

* # * 


Writers can learn a lot about TV by 
studying actual TV scripts; the difficulty is 
in getting scripts to study. But several of the 
books on writing for television do include 
complete scripts. Max Wylie’s revised and 
enlarged edition of Radio and Television 
Writing, published by Rinehart & Co., in- 
cludes an entire half-hour script of The 
Goldbergs, an entire Studio One script 
titled “The Storm,” and another complete, 
one-hour Studio One script, “Tin Can 
Skipper,” along with the Jaclund Marmur 
short story from which it was adapted. 

Another new book that includes sample 
scripts is Radio and Television by Giraud 
Chester and Garnet R. Garrison, published 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Still an- 
other, Writing for Television, by Eric 
Heath, published by Research Publishing 
Co., Los Angeles 13, includes six sample 
TV scripts of various types. 


* * * 


The Radio Writers’ Guild and the NBC, 
CBS, and ABC networks have negotiated 
a new contract covering fees to be paid 
for scripts by free lancers. The agreement 
not only raises the minimum fees for com- 
mercial and sustaining scripts, but applies 
the higher figures retroactively to all scripts 
broadcast since January 1, 1950. 

The contract, known in the trade as the 
Minimum Basic Agreement, sets the follow- 
ing minimums: sustaining serials (five 15- 
minute episodes a weck), $218.50; com- 
mercial serials, $287.50; half-hour sustain- 
ing programs, $200; half-hour commercials, 
$300. A 20 percent discount is called for 
on 13-week non-cancellable contracts. 

The networks and the RWG also signed 
new contracts covering writers in the net- 
work script and news departments. Script 
writers on the network staffs now get a 
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minimum of $130 a week, plus commercial 
fees based on a percentage of the MBA 
rate. News writers at the networks have a 
sliding scale reaching a minimum of $130 
a week after two years; news editors get 
a minimum of $140 a week. 

* ~ * 


Last month, we wrote about the trend 
for television producers to put their dra- 
matic shows on film. An interesting com- 
ment on that trend was made by Marc 
Daniels, who has become a movie director 
for RKO after a distinguished career in 
New York television as director of the Ford 
Theater and, more recently, Nash Airflyte 
Theater. Maybe Daniels was just being 
tactful, but soon after he arrived in Holly- 
wood, he told the United Press: “Live tele- 
vision will reach a dead end within a year 
or 18 months.” Daniels pointed out that 
the cost of live TV shows is going up. 
“When it equals the cost of filmed shows, 
the programs will be filmed. Live shows 
have limited sets. You can’t correct mis- 
takes. You have a limited area in which 
to move the camera. You can’t do shows 
where people grow very old. The end re- 
sult of television appears on a screen, so it 
makes sense that TV will be filmed, and 
in Hollywood.” 

” * *” 

Postage-Saving Department: it may save 
writers trouble and postage if they know 
which programs do not buy from free lan- 
cers! Inner Sanctum, heard Mondays on 
ABC, recently snagged a new sponsor, but 
Producer Hy Brown has a staff of five 
writers who do all the scripts. Two other 
ABC shows which are closed to free lan- 
cers are My True Story and Modern Ro- 
mances, heard Monday through Friday. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Ben Hecht is joining the ranks of big- 
name writers working in television. He’s 
been signed to write a series of weekly half- 
hour original dramas. 

The Somerset Maugham Theater, now 
on CBS-TV, may have a radio counter- 
part for the same sponsor. 

Two top NBC-TV dramatic shows have 
been renewed to run through 1951—Kraft 
Television Theater and Fireside Theater. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Colorado Wonderland, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Raymond E. Roberts, Editor. Issued 9 times 
yearly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 250 
to 1250-word articles designed to assist tourists 
in Colorado in finding places to go, things to see, 
things to do. Glossy 8 x 10 illustrations required 
with all articles. Buy some poetry, but no fiction. 
Payment is 1c to 3c a word, on publication.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Mark Twain Quarterly, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cyril Clemens, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Literary magazine. “We want 
a few short stories between 2000 and 3000 words. 
Use poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Usually pay in subscriptions.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Essence, 573 Orange Street, New Haven 11, 
Conn. Joseph Payne Brennan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 25c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
concise lyric poems up to 25 lines. Homespun 
material and pseudo-intellectual obscurism not 
welcome. Report in a month. No payment except 
contributor’s copy.” 


Religious Magazines 


Hearthstone, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
E. Lee Neal, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want 1500-word articles deal- 
ing with various phases of family life, with a 
Christian slant without piousness or preachings. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report within a 
month. Payment is up to Ic a word, on accept- 
ance, and up to 25c a line for poetry.” 


Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Iva S. Hoth, Executive Editor. Issued 
weekly; $2.50 a year. “We want fiction up to 
1500 words, anecdotes, and articles up to 1200 
words about people and organizations that are 
doing worthwhile things. Inspirational articles up 
to 750 words. All material should have religious 
or spiritual slant. Buy some article illustrations; 
also short poetry. Report in 1 to 4 weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on acceptance, and 25c a 
line for poetry.” 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. Robert Romack, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories of interest to farm boys between ages 
of 14 to 24. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in two months. Payment is 4c a word, 
on publication.” 


The American Girl Magazine, 155 E. 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Esther R. Bien, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. 
“We want action short stories of 3000 words, 
short shorts of 1000 words, and 2 to 6-part 
serials: mystery, family life, sports, adventure, 
historical, and dealing with young people’s prob- 
lems. Also 1000 to 2000-word articles on wide 
range of subjects of interest to girls from 10 to 
17 years of age. Buy photographs and occasion- 
ally poetry. Report in six weeks. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 

Boy Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Carol Lee Arnold, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “We want stories that ap- 
peal to the interests of teen-age boys, 1800 to 2000 
words. Use a few stories of 1000 to 1500 words. 
Cannot use serials of more than two parts, 2000 
words per part. Subjects: Church work, school 
incidents, family situations, sports, mystery, camp 
experiences, etc., with teen-age characters, pre- 
ferably 16 to 18 years old. Do not want stories 
including dancing, drinking, movies, gambling, 
or criminals. Use educational articles on almost 
any subject. Especially need holiday and spe- 
cial-day material; all seasonal material should 
be submitted four months ahead of time. Use 
short inspirational or amusing poems of 4 to 
16 lines; also quizzes, word puzzles, etc. Use 
free-lance art for two-color and black-and-white 
illustrations, on assignment. A few photographs 
are used; like to have photographs illustrating 
articles. Report within a month. Payment, on 
15th of month following month of acceptance, 
is Yec a word on page-one stories, up to Yc 
a word on inside stories, and up to %c a word 
for articles.” 
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The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. 
Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C., Editor. Issued 
monthly during school year; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want stories of interest to boys be- 
tween ages of 11 and 15: adventure, mystery, 
humor, sports, etc. Stories should not exceed 
2500 words. Strong plot is principal requirc- 
ment. We look upon the stories as entertain- 
ment and do not ask that they teach any lesson 
or develop any attitudes in our readers. Want 
articles of interest about men and boys in ordi- 
nary walks of life who have done outstanding 
apostolic work, about prominent Catholic leaders, 
about missionaries in this country and abroad, 
about modern martyrs, about Catholics who are 
enduring persecution behind the Iron Curtain. 
Also in the market for articles which are pure 
entertainment. Articles can be any length up to 
1500 words and, if possible, accompanied by 
photographs. Use a limited amount of poetry 
dealing with subjects in which boys are inter- 
ested: sports, fishing, hunting, aviation, etc. Use 
a few puzzles, things to make and do, each 
month. Buy photographs occasionally. Report 
within three weeks. Payment is Ic to 1¥c a 
word for articles, $20.00 each for stories, $5.00 
and up for poems, and $5.00 and up for puzzles.” 

Comrade, E. 5th and Chestnut Streets, Ander- 
son, Ind. Arlene S. Hall, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 a year. “We want material of interest to 
boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. Purposeful 
stories of adventure, sports, world friendship, mis- 
sions, historical and Bible background, seasonal 
themes, and modern life are considered. Stories 
may be 800 to 1500 words in length. Short serials 
of two to five chapters are used. A well-written 
play may be accepted on occasion. Sparkling bi- 
ography of Christian heroes is welcomed. Articles 
of 150 to 500 words about nature, music, sports, 
travel, things to make and do, vocations, and 
books are used. Also puzzles, poems, and brief 
meditations. Buy photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $3.00 per 1000 words.” 

Friends, Otterbein Press, 230 W. 5th Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. P. R. Koontz, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want fillers 
and longer fictional and instructive articles not 
exceeding 1500 words, suitable for a Sunday 
school paper for junior high school age. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment is $3.00 per 1000 words, on acceptance.” 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Ray L. Henthorne, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories of a char- 
acter building nature, 2000 to 2500 words. Buy 
poetry of a religious nature and photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Girlhood, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Carol Lee Arnold, Editor, Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “Same payment and re- 
quirements as Boy Life, except that material 
should appeal to the interests of teen-age girls.” 

Junior Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor. Issued 











TO WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 
$ $ MAKE SENSE 

16 years helping writers as Editor, Critic, Author 
PROFESSIONAL Mss except booklengths re- 
PERSONAL turned within 10 days after 
PROMPT TRAINING a Guaranteed —— 
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RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 
60c per 1000 thereafter. Minimum fee, $3.00 


FREE SALES REPORT UPON BOOKLENGTHS 
Write today for information concerning 
courses and collaborations. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio, Phone AVon 2332 4 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing et Reasonable Rates 


Circle 6-7441 Tr jar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the Sotesing and end up selling. 
comprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and asviete Se for tots to teens. 
a the step-by- oe from one whose work 

sopes current lost evento publications. Not a 
tell we’ 'W HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write = ean. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


WE CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS 


to meet publishers’ needs. Book- 
lengths, stories, articles, plays. Jn- 
quire for further details. 


CARLSON WADE 


516 Fifth Avenue New Yerk 18, N. Y. 


WRITER 


Have your manuscript typed by an ex- 
perienced Public Stenographer, ready for 
publisher. References furnished. 


JULIA M. REPACE 
407 Citizens Bldg. 
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LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Gue Peom, One Deller 
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PUBLISHER 
—— WANTS — 
AUTHORS 


XPOSITION PRESS wants 

to hear from any writer who 
has promise, even if he is ut- 
terly unknown. 


They want to see any book- 
length work—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, textbook — any kind of 
book the author thinks will merit 
publication. 


Thomas Hardy wrote a book 
no publisher would print. So 
did John Masefield. So did a 
host of other authors who be- 
came famous despite the pub- 
lishers’ opinion. You need not 
be as good as Hardy or Mase- 
field and your book need not be 
best-seller material. Exposition’s 
policy makes possible the success- 
ful publication of books, even 
books of limited appeal. 

They accomplish this by pub- 
fishing small editions. A mini- 
mum subsidy applies only to the 
first edition, and their publishing 
contract enables you to profit on 
a sale, in some instances, of as 
few as 700 copies. Subsequent 
editions are issued at their ex- 
pense. 

Exposition’s new 32-page bro- 
chure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, explains their publishing 
program in detail. Write today 


for your free copy. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 
DEPT. 34 
386 Fourth Ave. Mew York (6, &. Y. 











weekly; $1.25 a year. “We want 1800-word (late 
spring) stories. Heroism, adventure, sports, mys- 
tery, biography. Like true or possible plots— 
clean, wholesome, Christian character-building, 
but not too ‘preachy.’ Full of action—hard work 
for success rather than just luck emphasis. Seas- 
onal material is acceptable if received about 3 or 
4 months in advance. Use 500-word articles re- 
lating to hobbies, things-to-make (with working 
sketches or photos). Use only a few poems. Re- 
port in a few weeks. Payment, on 15th of month 
following month of acceptance, is up to Yac a 
word ; reasonable extra fee for photos, etc.” 

Open Road Magazine, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “The magazine is published pri- 
marily for teen-age boys but is read by many of 
their parents and sisters. We use material cover- 
ing a wide variety of illustrated subjects: Outdoor 
activities, true adventure, sports of all types, sci- 
ence, career opportunities, amusements, articles by 
and about celebrities, educational and inspira- 
tional subjects, faraway places, and special fea- 
tures by our Roving Editor. Most subjects are 
assigned to our regular writers. From writers not 
known to us, we accept fewer contributions, if 
of unusual quality, unusual interest, or from a 
refreshing angle. Overstocked on material at pres- 
ent. Payment, on acceptance, depends on quality 
of contribution.” 

Our Young People, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “This is a Sunday 
school paper for young people 12 to 16 years of 
age. We want stories and articles of interest and 
value to boys and girls in this age group, up to 
2000 words. Religious tone preferred. Buy some 
photographs and very little poetry. Report within 
a week. Payment is $3.00 per thousand words 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Stories for Children, E. 5th and Chestnut 
Streets, Anderson, Ind. Arlene S. Hall, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 60c a year. ““We use material to 
interest children 4 to 8 years of age. This paper 
has a definite character-building and religious 
tone. The contents are based on child experiences 
and interests. Missionary, world friendship, Bible, 
seasonal, and child-life stories of 300 to 700 
words are used. Simple suggestions for things to 
make and do should be accompanied by easy-to- 
follow instructions. Puzzles, picture studies, and 
games from foreign lands may be 150 to 300 
words, Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $3.00 per 1000 words.” 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. “We want 
stories between 2000 and 2300 words, slanted 
toward 11 to 14 year-old junion high students. 
Need stories with vocation interests, proper 
friendship attitudes, moral problems. Primarily 
we like religious emphasis, but we don’t want 
sermonizing. Payment is Yc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

’Teens, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Nettie Belle Butler, Editor. Issued weckly; 
$1.10 a year. “We want 2000-word short stories 
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for boys and girls between 13 and 18 years of 
age. Character building, adventure, mystery, 
problems of social significance preferred. No 
need for serials at present time. Occasionally 
buy photographs. Also short poems of a devo- 
tional nature. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Pay- 
ment is $5 to $15, on 5th of month following 
acceptance; $3 to $6 for photos.” 

Upward, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Josephine Pile, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 96c a year. “We want stories of ad- 
venture, travel, humorous, biographical, teen-age 
problems, 2500 to 3000 words. Request glossy 
prints with all articles. Buy nature and seasonal 
poems. Report in a month. Payment is Yc to 
1% a word, once a month.” 

Vision, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Mary Anna White, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c 
per quarter. “We want character building stories 
on the teen-age level, 2000 to 3000 words. Buy 
8x10 glossy prints of teen-age subjects, and 
poetry of a religious nature. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is Yec a word and 12'%c a line 
for poetry.” 

Wee Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jane Pal- 
mer, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We can use a few good stories for boys 
8 to 13 that present the fine qualities a boy 
admires in his father, 1500 to 2500 words. No 
hunting, fishing or fighting. Buy inspirational, 
devotional, humorous poems. No aarticles or 








photographs. Report in about two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Ic a word and up and 25c a line and 
up for poetry, on acceptance.” 

The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. Millie R. Powell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
character building stories under 1000 words and 
junior science stories 200 to 400 words. Special 
total abstinence stories or articles. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Payment is Yc a word, 
before publication.” 

Youth, E. 5th and Chestnut Streets, Ander- 
son, Ind. Lottie M. Franklin, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 4c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
character-building stories with definite Christian 
emphasis, of interest to young people from 13 
through college or the equivalent age. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $3.00 per 1000 words on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 

Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
“We want off-trail human interest shorts to 5000 
words; fact articles of 1500 words on interesting 
crimes or crime-fighting subjects; feature material 
—puzzles, quizzes, novelties. Lead novel is by 
arrangement. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 





being enthusiastic about it... . 


Now we're ready for a new group. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 








lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories eack or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronte Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
fore, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for detalls. 
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New York 1, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want 
factual detective stories, 1000 to 5000 words. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Payment 
is 2c a word and up.” 

Five Detective Novels, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We want mature, realistic detective stories of 
outstanding quality, up to 4000 words. Buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up , on acceptance.” 

Giant Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
want mature, realistic detective stories that are 
exceptionally well done. Stale plots or routine 
writing will not go here. Accent should be on 
characterization. Shorts to 5000 words, novelettes 
of 8,000 words, and book-lengths of 60,000 
words. Also use short fact articles up to 1500 
words on any topic that might interest detective 
story readers. Features, puzzles, quizzes, novelties, 
and poetry also used. No photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
“We want detective stories, 1200 to 5000 words. 
Lead novel is by arrangement. Shorts need not 
feature federal officers, but this is preferred. 
Hard-boiled action stories, with appealing char- 
acters. Also use fact articles about G-Men and 
their crime-fighting activities, up to 1500 words. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. John Shuttleworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want actual crime cases based on police and 
court records, interviews with officials who solved 
or handled cases. No articles at present. Do not 
use fiction. No photographs or poetry used. Re- 
port in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is 4c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

National Detective Cases, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want fac- 
tual detective stories, 1000 to 5000 words. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
a week. Payment is 2c a word and up.” 

Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 
issues. “We want short detective stories up to 
5000 words. Strongly characterized, realistic 
stories with appealing characters. Also feature 
material—puzzles, quizzes, novelties. Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
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Complete Detective Cases, 350 Fifth Avenue, 





16, N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
want short detective stories up to 4000 words 
and fact crime stories of 1500 words. Mature 
writing and fresh plots. Buy poetry, but no pho- 
tographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


True Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
factual material based on police and court 
records, interviews with officials who handled 
or solved crimes. No articles at present. Buy 
photographs. Do not use fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is 4c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Sam Schneider, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
fact-detective stories—no fiction. Some straight 
articles used, but they must be compact and 
lively, and pertain naturally to crime, police 
work, criminology, occasional personality. 
Lengths up to 6000 words. Buy photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c a word 
and up, on acceptance, and $5 each for photos, 
on publication.” 


Trade Journals 


Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 
William H. Hardy, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We always 
have a need for well-written, concise articles, 
800 to 1500 words, concerning the poultry busi- 
ness. Articles can be ‘success stories’ of certain 
farmers, or cover various fields within the in- 
dustry. Our features must concern the industry 
in the northeast (14 states.) Buy photographs. 
Report promptly. Payment depends greatly on 
work involved, pix accompanying article, and 
amount of editing necessary.” 

National Engineer, Suite 1050, 176 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Thomas G. Thurston, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want articles primarily concerned 
with the design, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of power, heating and ventilating, 
and refrigerating equipment in industries, insti- 
tutions and buildings of all classes. Seldom buy 
photographs. Report usually within two wecks. 
Payment is a basic rate of 1c a word for ordi- 
nary articles; more for special interest material.” 

The Pacific Printer & Publisher, 659 Folsom, 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Worth Seymour, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles pertaining to the graphic arts in- 
dustry. Buy photographs. Report monthly. Pay- 
ment is 1c to 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 

Plastics World, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. George W. Rhine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We do 
not purchase editorial matter but welcome pub- 
licity releases on new materials and equipment 
for plastic field.” 
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Printing Magazine, 41 Park Row, New York 
7, N. Y¥. Ernest F. Trotter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
how-to-do-it articles on commercial printing and 
lithographing techniques, management and sell- 
ing printing. Occasionally buy photogaphs. Re- 
port in 30 days. Payment is 40c an inch, on 
publication.” 

The Signalman’s Journal, 503 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. R. C. Howard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles dealing with new signal installa- 
tions on railroads, mostly contributed by rail- 
road personnel. Occasionally use ‘hobby’ story 
or feature on outstanding personality in govern- 
ment or labor. Buy photogaphs of railroad-sig- 
naling only. Report in 30 days. Payment is $10 
per page, on publication.” 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. Harry W. Minchin, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want articles on direct sell- 
ing; ‘how to’ articles; stories of successful sales- 
men; inspirational articles. All material is 
slanted to direct selling. Page feature material 
runs from 1000 to 1200 words, shorter features 
from 800 to 1000 words, and one-column ma- 
terial from 125 to 400 words. Buy photographs 
and poetry if suitable. Report in 1 week to 1 
month. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


What’s New in Television, 679 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Mal Parks, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This 
publication serves the large installation and con- 
tracting service companies of TV sets. We use 
at least five articles about installers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country each month. While 
most of these are staff developed and written, 
there is room for some free lance material. Be- 
cause ours is a new publication in a new field, 
we would suggest that any interested writers con- 
tact us first before actually writing an article 
because there are certain basic questions about 
the installer that we want answered. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in approximately 10 days. Pay- 
ment is a flat rate of $25.00 for a good story with 
at least 4 good pictures, on publication.” 


Wheels, American Car and Foundry Co., 30 
Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. Joseph W. 
Rice, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We want arti- 
cles on progressive railroading, 1500 to 1800 
words with 4 or 5 photos. Query first. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance, and $2 for each photo used.” 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and pouty d on 
grade bond er. Fifty cents— words. 

r corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 
Pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My see 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 








SATURDAY EVE. POST WRITER CRITICIZES YOUR MSS. 


Instead of impersonal, frustrating rejections, you can get 
expert, personal criticism from prolific, published author. My 
novels, novelettes, short stories, short-shorts and articles 
have appeared in S.F °. Colliers, Liberty. Woman's Home 
Companion, Reader’s Digest, True, Argosy, Adventure, New 
Republic and many others. Your manuscript will be read and 
criticized personally. Rates: To 5,0CO words, $7.50. Each 
additional 1,000, $1.50. Send manuscript to: 


GEORGES CAROUSSO 
153 President St. Lynbrook, N. Y. 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 


SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently to appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 

As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 








That void between author and editor requires 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 


Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —TI can sell it” 
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By Pat Fulford 


CoLuier’s, CONSIDERED one of the top 
showcases for cartoonists, is not as hard to 
crack as beginners believe. Editor Gurney 
Williams is always on the lookout for new 
and original cartoon styles; sometimes as 
many as 50 new cartoonists have been pub- 
lished in a single year at Collier’s. 

Williams and art director Bill Chessman 
are the sole judges on the okays. According 
to Editor Williams, “There is no mystery 
and no magic formula involved in being 
funny for money. The veteran cartoonist 
is not an irresponsible zany; he knows his 
business and conducts it in a business-like 
manner. He is well informed and his power 
of observation is highly developed. Almost 
anything in the world, and outside it, is 
grist for his mill, and he distills the final 
product with experience and discrimina- 
tion. Come atom bomb, radar, television 
or rocket trips to Mars—the magazine car- 
toonist will seize it, interpret it and serve 
it to you as painlessly as possible. 

“Let’s look at the spectrum of car- 
toonists. Type A is at the top. He is the 
funny man (or woman) who has spent 
many years absorbing an academic back- 


ground and perfecting the individual style 
that makes him outstanding. He is a high- 
frequency producer who has realized the 
necessity of a sound knowledge of art, plus 
time-consuming practice. He knows that a 
successful cartoonist is one who learns to 
draw the human hand or foot before he 
tries to exaggerate it. Often he has had 
experience in an advertising agency or ani- 
mated movie studio. There are 16 first- 
rate magazine cartoonists whose combined 
experience in the Walt Disney Studios ag- 
gregates almost a lifetime. 

“Type B is in the middle ground of the 
art spectrum. He is one of a multitude of 
cartoonists who plod along diligently, but 
who rarely hit the high spots. He doesn’t 
quite become a “name” cartoonist, but be- 
ing a slow burner, he lasts a long time. 

“Type C is near the bottom. He is the 
beginner with promise who might get some- 
where, but who generally is too harassed 
by lack of adequate finances or too impa- 
tient for quick recognition to make prog- 
ress. He can’t (or won’t) take time to 
build a solid foundation. These boys are 
the low-frequency producers who study art 
for three months and consider themselves 
launched. They forget that nobody would 
study engineering or medicine for 90 days 
and expect to build a bridge or remove 
an appendix. 

“Type D is at the very bottom of the 
heap. He has no business trying to get into 
the cartoon business, but bangs his head 
against the wall anyway and finally gives 
up in disgust, either convinced that he has 
no talent, or that the editors are blind, 
stupid or prejudiced. 

“About two thirds of Collier’s cartoons 
are bought through the mail, but that same 
mail contains much odd material. There 
is the daily batch of drawings made on both 
sides of different-size butcher paper and 
bearing no name or address (and, of course, 
no postage). We have nearly a bale of this 
stuff in our storeroom. 

“I'd never find new talent if I didn’t 
examine each of the more than 2000 car- 
toons submitted each week. And just for the 
record, in the past few years, Collier’s has, 
on the average, published the work of at 
least one new cartoonist in every issue. 
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“There are solid reasons for not buying 
certain cartoons. For instance, the familiar 
basic situation may lack sufficient variation 
from the original theme. Some of the 
run-of-the-mill gags are: cops stealing 
merchandise from fruit stands, husbands 
buried behind newspapers at breakfast, 
dames beating their mates with rolling pins, 
guys in barrels (having just paid their 
taxes), maids sweeping trash under carpets, 
“Napoleons” in psychiatrists’ offices, insom- 
niacs counting sheep, men (and women) 
on rafts or desert islands, convicts making 
cute remarks to their captors after having 
dug or sawed their way out of the pen, 
mirages, storks, witches on brooms. 


“Other reasons for rejections are: an 
identical idea even to the wording of the 
caption has already been published; a simi- 
lar idea has been purchased, but not yet 
published; the artist has a good idea, but 
is copying the style of an established car- 
toonist (this is inexcusable from a profes- 
sional standpoint) ; the idea is too local in 
interest, or so timely it would be out of 
date before it saw publication; the idea is 
funny, but not in good taste for a multi- 
million-circulation magazine. But more 
often than not, the would-be contributor 
just can’t draw, or has no sense of humor, 
and that’s all there is to it. 


“Now for the question every cartoonist 
is asked at least twice a week, ‘How do 
you think up your ideas? Cartoonists and 
gagmen create ideas in many different ways 
—by keeping up with the news, by mulling 
over odd snatches of conversation, by leafing 
through mail order catalogues, or by going 
through their own cartoon clip file. I’ve 
had submitted to me five identical gags, 
from five widely-separated spots in the U. S. 
—all in one morning. Swipes—whether pre- 
meditated or accidental—are the biggest 
worry a cartoon editor has. We are con- 
stantly sending and receiving notes like 
the following one: ‘We liked and published 
the cartoon in your current issue three 
years ago. Yuk, yuk.’ 

“The best cartoon type is one in which 
the picture and caption complement each 
other. The captionless gag is always good, 





ONE DOLLAR 


brings from established author, quick, candid, 
constructive criticism busy editors seldom write. 
Send your story, ANY LENGTH. plus prepaid 


return, to 
MARION PHILLIPS 
11400 Mt. Gleason Ave. Tujunga, California 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell, REMEMBER only a on cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CI ITY knows the needs of m3 markets. 
Sell the big magazines. Send 25¢ in — Cart 
needing New Yor agent write. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


ag nee, Se Some, Plays, ye 
ccura 
Experienced Typist — Minor AM 0 "t desired, 
arbon and extra first page free. 
aang quality bond. Mailed fat. 
60c per 1000 words — SSc over 10,000 
 PAvLnE JENKINS 
2319 Grant S$ Berkeley 3, California 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
Cartoonists and illustrators depend on PEN ae ee 
NEWSLETTER for the Giagtentiqn needs o azines, 
eyutiontes and comic books. Published on the Ist | 15th 
each month. sastost litt, tnctates FREE. 
$1.00 to new subscribers 
ia FULFORD, EDITOR. 
P PEN vAND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Trial pubes tion aA _— 
ONLY. 








| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 



























































too, because it tells the story in the simplest 
possible way. 

“The beginner should avoid sending with 
his cartoons a useless letter which states, 
‘Sir, I am enclosing several drawings which 
I hope you will consider for publication in 
your magazine. Look them over and if you 
find any you deem worthy, please buy them 
at your regular rates. If, on the other hand, 
they are unavailable, please return. Hoping 
to hear,’ etc. All this even the least astute 
editor assumes when drawings reach his 
desk. Someday I’d like to read this varia- 
tion: ‘Sir, this cartoon is positively not for 
sale. I just wanted you to see it for fun!’ 

“A few years ago, I facetiously published 
a list of cartoon predictions which included 
the following—every one came true. Col- 
lier’s will publish the work of at least 50 
new cartoonists. Sixty cartoonists will sub- 





mit 87 gags having to do with signs on 
office doors—we will buy 15 of them. One 
hundred and thirty-five artists will ask me 
what they have to do to sell Collier’s. Ten 
of them will make it. The other 125 will 
continue to believe Collier’s a closed shop, 
that I favor only friends, relatives and guys 
who pin a $10 bill to their batches. Eight- 
een gagmen will leaf through back issues of 
Collier’s and sell 39 unswitched gags to 
other publications. Twenty-four cartoonists 
will do the same thing. Two hundred read- 
ers will ask to have nine gags explained to 
them. Twenty-three cartoonists will accuse 
Collier’s of stealing their ideas and feeding 
them to regular contributors. Only three of 
these will believe me when I tell them I 
am not a kleptogagiac. Cartoonists are 
wonderful people!” Williams’ remarks are 


from his book, J Meet Such People. 





How to Boil a Pot 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Why don’t you take her to a black- 
smith?” 

“Here we don’ have none. Only in beeg 
cities, mister.” 

There’s our idea! Out here in the land 
of the horse you can’t find a blacksmith in 
a small town. What ever became of the 
blacksmith? What’s he doing now, fixing 
Fords? An old idea, sure, but our angle 
is: how do people get their horses shod? Is 
every man his own blacksmith? How does 
he fit the shoe? 

The Mexican kid gives us some more in- 
formation. Shoe manufacturers, it seems, 
make shoes in assorted sizes and shapes so 
that a minimum of fitting is required. 
These shoes are easy to put on. We stroll 
back into town where the hardware man 
who sells shoes adds more dope. The story 
takes shape and jells en route home. After 
we've put “If the Shoe Fits” on paper, we 
skim through the Market, tag it for a hor- 
sey magazine and drop it in the mailbox. 

The horse shoe story runs 1000 words. 
No revisions other than pencil hacking, a 
quick retype on clean bond, and off it goes 
without a query in advance. It should net 
10 bucks in a cent-a-word market. The 
whole story took less than three hours; 
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I’m willing to write for over $3.00 an hour. 

A fine way to make a living, you say? 
Why don’t I spend three hours cooking up 
a really good yarn slanted for a big slick? 
The answer is that I know I can sell two 
or three quickies every week with almost 
as little effort as the shoe story took; I’ve 
been doing it for years. When I aim at the 
slicks I work at a different pace—slowly, 
carefully, making every line the best that’s 
in me. That takes time and—time is 
dough. Nothing is coming in, as a rule, 
while I’m working on slick, thought-re- 
quiring copy. To keep us eating during 
this non-cash-producing period, I have to 
have pot boilers bringing in checks. 

Although pot boilers are fast, they are 
not necessarily trashy. Editors of even the 
smallest magazines don’t intentionally buy 
stinkers. They take the best they can get— 
and they get plenty because few of us who 
make a living writing are above picking 
up smaller checks. Before me right now is 
a copy of a small Catholic magazine which 
pays minimum rates. It carries stories by 
a nationally-known sportswriter, a first- 
class free lancer, and a best-selling novelist. 
There’s competition in pot boiling, too, but 
the door to sales is open much wider. 
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7,000 MARKETS 


Partial List of Contents: 
ADVENTURE MAGAZINES (PULP) 
AIR MAGAZINES (PULP) 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS 

BOOK PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
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LOVE MAGAZINES (PULP) 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 

MOVIE MAGAZINES 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SYNDICATES AND 
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PICTURE MAGAZINES 
PLAY AGENTS (New York) 
PLAY PUBLISHERS 
POETRY MAGAZINES 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS 
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RADIO, TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 
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Where to Sell 
What You Write 


1951 Writer's Market 
Surpasses Past Editions 


The most comprehensive edition of THE 
WRITER’S MARKET yet to be produced 


contains 515 pages of official information on 


ducers in the U. S. 


Praised By America's 


boost up the ladder. 











Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me postpaid THE 1951 


WRITER’S MARKET. 














literary market requirements from literally 
thousands of editors, publishers, and pro- 


Most Successful Writers 
Leading best-seller author, ERSKINE 
CALDWELL: A typewriter, a dictionary 
and THE WRITER’S MARKET would 


give both authors and would-be authors a 


America’s most popular mystery writer, ERLE 
STANLEY GARDNER: I consider THE 
WRITER’S MARKET a must for writers 
and those who want to become writers. 

Foremost actress-writer, CORNELIA OTIS 
SKINNER: It is a unique and amazingly 
helpful volume — one that should prove in- 
dispensable to every writer in every medium. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 












































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warter’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s azine. Each issue is read by 
a writers, professio: writers, editors, publishers, 

ubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
Sion men throughout the United 
States, Canada ‘a in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for March issue must 
reach us by February 1. 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
ane reke numerology, astrology, national 

iendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without. graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











ROVING CORRESPONDENT ASSIGNMENTS sought 
feature writer and news photographer. th em- 
ployed. Writer was high school English teacher in 
ecm usive foreign private school. Ten years abroad. 
illustrated features appear eve week in 
large city daily. Sold to national syndicate. Can 
excellent features in any subscription —e 

tery. Competitive, indifferent or new areas grea 
ed by these lecal stories. Attract new oa 


benefitt 

scribers. Both single, Snap to travel, All types 
phetography. Will make regular extended auto 
tours from e base or locate elsewhere. Trained, 


equipped te handle | from trade jour- 
nals, metropolitan dailies, newspaper chains, syn- 
dicates, promotion organizations, etc. Prompt, con- 


sistent ucers. References from present city 
editor. Howard Wilhelm, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


“YOUNG CHAD SEAL OF LOS ANGELES”— 
Zoo at goes home with the kids tAdulne 
toe!) Wholesome, whimsical, unforgettable! Some- 
thing different for children 5 to 20. $2. Story 

Press, Box 7624, Dallas, Texas. 


GLENDALE cae ag ag gg J worksho 
forming. Wri Lucey, Ros R. Conley, 411 z. 
Palmer, Glenisie.” Californ: 


et yy CARICATURES drawn. Send photo and 
wy * toda: a ¢ Lowen, 952 St. Marks Ave., Brook- 
yn, New 


S00 FOUR-LINE GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with any wording. Samples Free. 
Moray, 627 Baker, San San Francisco, Calif, 


THOUGHTFUL, individual handwriting analyses, 
$3.00. Thorough analy yest. Pe. Anna Kauffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH a all New York li- 
braries (English and ‘- ishien's aecurobely. 
poo oe a done. BLIS *"S SERVICE; 
a, ble B. . hy proofreading, copy edit- 
ee. o ... -3 rates; reliable, prompt service. 

Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. ¥. 


WOMAN WRITER, middle-a; active, selli - 
ge or | will consider any So of part- lene work. 











ANTROBUS MEMORY COURSE, ten lessons, teaches 
you te through a deck of cards and call 
them off, blindfolded. Call off a list of a hundred 

bered words or more, Remember the 


numbere names of 
fifty er more ok a ae at a ty, and 
countless o ds, sim a child 


so 
can learn it. Ori, steele i in Canada for 00; 
limited number left. rst come, first serve for 
$2.00. Previncial Publications, Suite 7, 12 Dale 
Avenue, Terente, Canada. 








SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 


Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. That's 
how O. O. McIntyre and others got started! Up 
to $10 a day from each newspaper. More t 
12,000 dailies and woaktttes, in U. S. and Canada 
alone. New Folio ce ny our “How Te 
Self-Syndicate Your bY Ber ” ig the most 
complete work of _ ‘kind. Includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Make the established syndicates notice you! Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable), While 
ey last, = copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Amer- 
fean Features Syndicate, Desk 154, 1990 Come 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House ef 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City, 








EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pre- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, 1505 Corning, Par- 
sons, sas. 


EMCEE MAGAZIN tai 
dies, comedy. 5 ony 10c. Ask for free ane ER 
particulars. rankel, WD, P. O. Bex 983, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


WOMAN WRITER, 40, 
structive correspondence 
poet. Address: Post Office Box 234, Phi 
» Pa. 














invites inspirational, con- 
with writers, artists, 
iladelphia 





CARTOONIST wants family and aviation ware. Cc. 
Lowen, 952 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


WILL PAY $2.00 to buy or borrow Writer’s Digest, 
April, 1947. Flowers, 3212 Hamilton Way, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 


TYePewatrEn RIBBONS—50c jae 3c _ postage. 
Specify epruser. Marvin Schmidt, 7350 N. Hoyne, 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, erg syste- 
matically. 50 cents. Writer Aids, P, O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Misseuri. 


GENTLEMAN interested in educational psychology 
would welcome intelligent and decisive expressions 
of opinion on the question of progressive, permis- 
sive modern techniques verses old- eclieuall, on stricter 
> including resort to corporal punishment. 








$10 A WEEK writing poems, Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 





READINGS—State problem. Use own handwriting; 
don’t type. Give birth date. Fee: $2.00. Christine 
Cassill, Box 112, Lysite, Wyoming. 





WANT HELP in organizing Writers Club in Cum- 
berland and Salem Counties in South Jersey. Ama- 
teur or professional. Workers, not wishers. Write te 
Mrs. Verna Bosshart, Shiloh, N. J. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
1.00, F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., , 
urg, Ohio, Mailed flat on heavy bristo 


FREE BOOK, “372 Unusual ‘usual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Australia, "South America. Wartime Plans! Start 
spare time. Work home (U.S.A.)! Get surprise! 
Publishers-WD, Carlsbad, Ci California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET o on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Alse 
be ngpeation, 50c, Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 

e, Pa. 


UNSUCCESSFUL WRITER, male, 35, singl 
female writer in similar condition ‘prefera 
perienced in field of humorous writing. ‘Obiect: 
mutual revivication, inspiration and possib! 
laboration. Box G-1. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, would like to correspond with 
other young be beginning writers, Box cn 
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FREE BOOK—Ga ting, eovecening slanting, mar- 
keting. No ob! grtion. It is FREE. Rush ae og 
today. Lew Card, Box 187, La Habra, California. 


“WHITE ANGEL” PERFUME— Heavenly sweet, 
lasting. One Dollar trial size—$5 an ounce. Copy- 
righted and manufactured by Mabel G. Hewett, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Sample scented heart, 
dime and stamp. 








BEGINNER TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS—I'll show 
you how to seli news clippings and get assign- 
ments from editors. Details, $1.00, Ed Janicki, 
19602 Eureka, Detroit 34, Mich. 


COOKS PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8, each 
set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


QUESTIONS on Canada’s famed Mounted Police 
answered, Authentic information direct from 
Regina, the “home of the Mounties.” Four ques- 
tions, a dollar. Write: Reg Shawcross, 1819 Corn- 
wall St., Regina, Saskatchewan, 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
en may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
ome or office, in a New Duplicating rvice for 
Advertisers, Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin, 


WILL GIVE about 1/5 interest or agreeable amount 
in interesting book if party pays printing costs. 
Copy free. Dixie Delaney, Box 283, Poteet, Texas. 


FRIENDLY, cheerful letters from a Kansas farm 
woman, 50 cents per letter. Mrs. H, H. Clark, 
Anthony, Kansas. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED — Trade News & 
Feature Service, P. O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers, 24 words, 
$3.50; Texas or elsewhere. . R. Pennebaker, 
Advertising, Kerrville, Texas. 


YOUNG BACHELOR, art interests, desires corre- 
spondence with mature individuals, Box G-4. 











YOU CAN make money writing short items. $2.00. 
Writer’s Friend, 133 E. 15 St., New York City 3. 


CARTOONISTS—255 ying magazine and trade 
hoe cartoon markets, 50c. Milt Hammer, 525 
Michael, Hiliside, N. J. 


ATTENTION WRITERS: Unconventional business 
woman invites correspondence, Box G-6. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


FILLER WRITERS—Increase your income! Over 
400 filler markets of all types! $2.00! Ben Cassell, 
17717 Revello Drive, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might suggest? Try writing Mary 
Michaei about your personal problems. Box 165, 
Racine, Wisconsin. Two dollars, 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Details and markets, 25c. 101 cash markets for 
all kinds of poems, 25c, Greeting card verse mar- 
aes 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 

‘exas. 








WHY REJECTION SLIPS? $10 an hour spare time 
writing earnings! Information free. Progressive 
soteyriee 105-A Seminole Ave., Catonsville 





WE WISH TO CONTACT TYPISTS in small towns 
who'd like to operate a profitable spare or full 
por) home business, Shopping News, ford, Wis- 
consin, 





NEW FOLIOS!—125 paying markets for poetry and 

greeting card verses—25c, 100 markets for humor 

id s——25c, 100 markets for fillers and 

100 markets for short-short 

‘Stories—25¢, | ees .tips, submitting instructions 
included free.Complete Research Services, Ha: 

Bierman, 4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, Calil. 


and cartoon 
short items—25c, 


TELEVISION needs your best short story fer net- 
work production! But only professional caliber 
scripting insures the free lancer attention, accept- 
ance, that $1,000 check! Our editors adapt your 
story to TV or Radio, return it to you completely 
ready for submission to top markets. Your mate- 
rial receives current technique, studied, personal 
treatment, the most effective adaptation. Write te 
Chicago Television Editors’ Company, Reom 708, 
Woods Theatre Building, Chicago 1, illinois. 





SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to l, 25e——3c stamps 
er coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 





ATTENTION, GAG MEN!—Professional cartoon 
a ice, s. John R. Woolsey, 1206 Main, Mt. 
ernon, Ill, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how, Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 








WRITERS, WHY NOT HIT the Mail Order Market? 
Few rejections. Really a “Beginners Paradise!” 
Interesting information free. Write Texas Specialty 
Company, 204-WD Texas Ave., Texarkana, Texas. 





IF YOU LIKE te invent things on paper, you may 
earn up to month, inventing toys, games, 
adgets. Special markets buy your ideas. Write: 
Geadvichoen, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books, 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, Orlando, Florida. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book, 
“505 Odd Successful Businesses,” free! Work 
home, pest something odd! P: ic-WD, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 





SCIENTIFIC — Spiritual-Healing Prosperity — Mail 
Treatments. F. A. Smith, Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my a 
this magazine, page 70. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 





WRITE TRAVEL ARTICLES — Instructions; 100 
free mate sources; 100 markets. All three 
folios for only $1. Writers Service, Bowmansville, 
Ontario, Canada. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own, Create original 
lots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c (subur to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Iil. 

USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, a. Free list. Smit 
emaeten Exchange, 84 ashington, Peabody, 

ass, 





BARREN OF IDEAS? 50 stimulatin ceare-qerenn, 
25c, coin, stamps, Canada stamps. Charles Wara- 
now, 25 Simpson, West Some le, Mass. 





BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES sent. Want list. M. 
R. Fleischhacker, 1642 N, Fairfield-WD Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





YOUNG MAN 30’s WRITER has difficulty creating 
female characters. Unconvincing probably due to 
lack of knowledge and inexperience with better sex. 
Appreciate help and advice. 





WRITERS! Get “Ray-NU”. Makes your typewriter 
ribbons last longer. Easy to use. Not messy. Treats 
ribbon while on machine! Bottle enough for 10-20 
ribbons. Monev-back arantee. $1.00, postpaid. 
Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, 





FIFTY POPULAR NOVELS will sell for 50c a piece. 
Ruth Schroeder, Route 3, Seymour, Wis. 
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By Leo Shull 


“WASTED OPPORTUNITIES” will be our ser- 
mon for the month. We went to a theatrical 
party yesterday, given by a friend, whom 
we'll call George. It was the average 
friendly Broadway party, apparently unmo- 
tivated and aimless, but in reality very pur- 
poseful. There were about 50 young people 
there, beautiful girls—dancers, models, and 
actresses—and handsome young actors. 
Present also were press agents, a hotel 
owner, a writer, newspapermen, a pub- 
lisher, a rich tie manufacturer, a couple of 
Hollywood leading men, a couple of play 
investors—that’s enough detail for our 
story. 

The young writer was the most quiet 
fellow in the room. Calm, aloof, he was 
taking it easy, being the dignified author. 
Actually, he should have been the busiest 
fellow there. He was in a factory and was 
just observing when he should have been 
working. That writer had a play or two; 
why wasn’t he jotting down the names and 
phone numbers of the tie manufacturer, the 
publisher, the play investors? Why didn’t 
he offer to refill the glasses of the newspa- 
permen? The wives of the hotel owner and 
other businessmen were important; he 
might need the backing of those men. 


As a matter of fact, by merely filling up 
other people’s glasses with other people’s 


liquor you create friendly feeling. You say 
to the press agent: “Will you send out a 
release to the columnists that I’ve finished 
a new play?” To the newspapermen you 
say: “Would you use an item about the 
plot of my new play?” To the tie manu- 
facturer you say: “For a $100 option you 
can own a Broadway show, and I’ll send a 
wire in your name to Tallulah Bankhead 
offering her the star part.” To the play in- 
vestors you say: “Will you read my script 
if I send you a copy? You may want to 
back the show.” 

If a playwright goes to only one party 
every other week, in two years he has gone 
to 50 parties, met 250 influential people 
who may remember him and help him. 
The party is the playwright’s oil well; he 
has to drill. 

Moss Hart writes the play, raises the 
money, produces and directs the play 
himself, and I’ve even seen him ushering 
in the audience when it opened. Irving 
Berlin writes the music, has his own music 
publishing and distributing agency, writes 
musicals so his songs can appear in them, 
then promotes the songs by plugging them 
continually. Actor Orson Welles writes 
his script, sets up his film or stage organ- 
ization, produces, directs, acts, and sells 
the product. 


= * * 


The greatest play we have seen on the 
stage this year and for many a year is 80 
years old. It is Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People, adapted by Arthur Miller. The 
play tells the story of a scientist who 
wants to give his townfolk the benefits 
of his discovery. They react as people 
through the ages have often reacted; they 
stone him. It’s a monumental theme and 
such themes make monumental plays. 
This show restores grandeur to the current 
stage. 

Another very fine production is Twen- 
tieth Century, revived again, starring Jose 
Ferrer and Gloria Swanson. Some team, 
we'd say! It’s a hilarious story about a 
theatrical producer who is fleeing the 
wrath and bankruptcy invoked by his last 
show. His press agent jimmies him into 
a train leaving New York and he finds him- 
self in a compartment next to a great film 
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star he once managed and loved. Written 
by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, the 
play is an American classic, as is their 
Front Page. 

A third interesting opus is Guys and 
Dolls. Though we do not particularly ad- 
mire the work of Damon Runyan, we 
think this show is very clever. Its situ- 
ations are so funny and its actors are so 
talented that you should see Guys and 
Dolls when you are in New York. But 
buy your tickets six months ahead at the 
box office, unless you want to pay $15 
to $20 a seat. That’s the kind of theatre 
we have: few people want tickets for any 
play that is not a “sensational success.” So 
the merely “good” plays cannot continue. 
Ticket prices are so high that few people 
have the income to permit regular theatre- 
going. 

But since New York is a vacation town 
and a town where “buyers” from other 
cities come for a fling, there are always 
those who will pay $10 to $20 a ticket 
for a show. If a manufacturer is trying 
to win over a “buyer,” or if a business- 
man is trying to promote a transaction, 
what’s $50 for a pair of tickets—when a 
$100,000 deal is involved? As long as 
there are such ticket buyers, they will 
keep the prices up on hit shows, and 
theatre owners will seek only plays that 
can give them rich returns. 

* * * 


We admire the following producers 
who doggedly and perseveringly continue 
to produce shows despite the adversities 
of the Broadway theatre: 

Alexander H. Cohen, 630 Fifth Ave. 
He is still in his 20’s and has lost fortune 
after fortune, but he keeps producing or 
co-producing a play every season. The 
money he makes as publicity man for 
Bulova Watches is spent on producing 
plays. Like others in the theatre, he has 
been called madman and fool. His latest 
production is King Lear. This feverish, 
tenacious young man epitomizes in our 
mind the kind of producer the theatre 
needs. 

Robert L. Joseph, 152 W. 42nd St. An- 
other young man in his 20’s. His father, 
controller of the city of New York, has 











practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typmt for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
— Rates on book-lengths. 

—aouthor ‘'Monuscript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive Dallas 9, Texes 
YOUR POEMS and STORIES CRITICISED and RECORDED 
By actor-critic of radio, stage and screen. (Ne poems set 
to music.) A full written criticism, plus a dise recording 
i your poems or story. $1 poem, not over sixteen 
lines. (Minimum 5 poems). Stories, (double spaced) 75¢ 
"Your critical ability is extraordinary ...” 

Eleanor A 


pamewore 
Address: Willi s.W. a Wi St. 
—_ aan ¥ ‘yoy 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly done ou 20 Ib. bond by business college typist 
with knowledge of journalism. Will correct minor er- 
rors. Carbon. First and last pages extra. Fifty cents 
per thousand words. 


JERRY GAGE 
St. Louis 20, Missouri 


FINE LITERARY WORK 


Are your clinches sticky? That’s all right on a Valen- 
tine, but you need help if your fiction is that way. My 
opinions have been described as “‘clear as rain.”’ They 
will help you WRITE WELL. I can help you put 
your work into most presentable form, too. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 




















6461 Wellsmar, 

















AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Heve your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Bivd. Tujunga, Callf, 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I ¢an show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to -ubmit therm for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. FEE 
FOR READING aad report -n short story manuscripts. 

















MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23D Green Street 






































7016 Euclid Ave. 


IF 


You've Taken Courses 
— One or a Dozen — 
And Still You Haven't Sold 
lil Tell You WHY 
For FREE 


WILL H. MURRAY 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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American Success Aids, 


MARKET TIP! 


hobby stories noted. Cash in 
ow To Write and Sell Hobby Articles.” Helen 
. . your folio sti ying 
chalked up another sale.” 
structions, market list el 
above: ‘ 


—just 
complete in- 


‘What Every Writer Should Kaow’”’ 
Box 147-W, Belimore, Ni. Y. 











quires return posteg 


2964 Aviation, W.D. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's mare S WHO. Correspondence re- 


NATALIE NEWELL 


Miami 33, Floride 











a Teil wom 


2157 NM. Avers Ave., 


MILLI Cat ay son variow labels led 
Seeing 2 gh 4 Send card 


One cent well spent. Long established service. 
RAY. on 


[SONG WRITERS 


ee offer that 
jone 


sold over a HALF 
by VICTOR! 
NOW—be convinced! 


Chicage 47, iil. 














24-25 77th Street 


STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios 


Special Help for Beginners 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
Jackson Heights, New York 
(LRE RRR EE EEE EEE EERE EEE OS 





100-1 Remona Park 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPTLY and ACCURATELY by one who 
takes pride in his work. Corrasable Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon, extra first and 
last page. 50c per 1000. 


SCOTT KENDALL 


Rochester 13, N. Y. 





43 Sumner $?. 


A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists —from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording —a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


gE. A. MARTON 


jertferd 5, Cona. 











two billion dollars pass through his hands 
every year. Joseph, Jr., is dogged, tenaci- 
ous and produces a play every year. He 
likes the classics. Last year he did The 
Father which lost money. This year he 
co-produced King Lear. We wish he would 
dedicate himself to producing only plays 
by new writers in order to advance the the- 
atre; revivals are usually a waste of time. 

Harold Clurman, 119 E. 57th St. He 
is a director, a producer, a critic, writer, 
lecturer and artist. At one time he guided 
the fortunes of the famous Group Theatre, 
which developed Clifford Odets, Elia 
Kazan, Luther Adler, Morris Carnovsky, 
J. Edward Bromberg, Francis Farmer. 
He has his faults, but art is his passion. 
He had flop after flop for 15 years; now 
he has a hit running, Member of the 
Wedding. He is one of the few directors 
who has dared to strike back at the critics. 

George Abbott, 630 Fifth Ave. Director 
and producer of musical comedies, he 
makes a musical comedy a delight. 

Dwight Wiman, 152 W. 54th St. He is 
a millionaire whose love for the theatre 
and art has enabled him to keep an open 
mind for 50 years. 

Irene M. Selznick, 124 W. 43rd St. 
The daughter of Louis Mayer, boss of 
M.G.M., she is her own master and has 
tremendous vitality which uses up two 
secretaries and two business managers. She 
produced two plays on Broadway, both 
smash hits, A Streetcar Named Desire and 
Bell, Book and Candle, which is still run- 
ning with Rex Harrison and Lili Palmer. 

Peter Lawrence, 55 W. 42nd St. A young 
man who was once a stage manager, and 
who produced two plays in one year, one 
of which was Peter Pan. He is brilliant, 
progressive, interested in all sorts of move- 
ments to improve the theatre, society and 
the world. 

Herman Levin, 5 E. 57th St. A lawyer, 
he started out representing clients in the 
theatre, among them Harold Rome. Soon 
he decided to produce shows for his clients. 
Now he is a successful producer, with two 
quarter-million-dollar musicals running on 
Broadway: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and 


Bless You All. 
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As I review what I have written about 
digging and delving, card-indexing and 
outlining, point of view and objectivity, I 
fear I’ve made biography writing sound 
like a chore. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Actually, the organizing and 
writing of a full-scale biography is an en- 
grossing and satisfying project. The au- 
thor’s role is that of a detective: tracking 
down clues, finding significance in obscure 
scraps of information, ferreting out scat- 
tered and disconnected pieces and fitting 
them into an intelligible whole. And you 
may find, as I did, that when your manu- 
script is finally on its way to the publisher, 
you are lonely for a time, lost, and deserted 
by the human beings whom you have res- 
urrected from the dead. It’s a gripping 
business, this reconstructing of vanished 
lives. 


Markets for Biographies 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 





Building a Biography 


(Continued from page 37) 


32nd St., New York, N. Y. Archibald G. 
Ogden. “We are interested in biographies 
of any persons who haven’t already been 
done to death.” Manuscripts over 75,000 
words and under 200,000; 100,000 to 110,- 
000 words is preferred length. Royalty 
basis. 

Binfords & Mort, The Binfords & Mort 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. Percy Maddux. 
Book-length biographies of historical per- 
sonages of the Pacific Northwest. 60,000 to 
90,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Bloch Publishing Company, 31 W. 31st 
St., New York, N. Y. Anna Fisch. “Jewish 
interest only.” Book length. Royalty basis. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 730 
North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. 
Rosemary B. York. “We are interested in 
any well-written biography of a worthy 
subject.” 75,000 words or more. Royalty 
basis. 

Broadman Press, 161 Eighth Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. William J. Fallis. Religious 












WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 


Act as agents for al] forms of literary work. 

















GHOSTING « « « REVISION 


By Top Writers and Critics 


We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants — 
among the best in the literary field. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services — such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting — based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 
Pleese write details of help weated, and ask for circular. 
Rstoblished in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Cressroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, Califorsia 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
Ii ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 














REVISING 





On The Script 4 00 
EDITING s 
REVISING 

POLISHING A. gg 5 
CORRECTING ber oe 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS ee a 


SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 
by my Top-Flight Literary Agent, 10% Commis- 
sion on Sales. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal inter- 
views, please. Mail manuscripts: ''Attention 
Rewrite Desk A." 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, Calif. 
















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


200 Pages or more of unpolitical nature. 
10c Page. 5¢ Carbon. No erasures. 


P.O. Box 4203, Fed. Annex Bidg. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
frequired. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
30 Church St. 


(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1000, 40¢ book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas C 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 ad . 


610 Indiana 











MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! 1 have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make a =, on. _— faw material. Reasonable rates. 


Parti 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D. Jennie Jewel Dr. Orlando, Fia. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 


510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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leaders, primarily Baptists. Not over 60,000 
words. Royalty basis. 

The Copp Clark Co., 495-517 Welling- 
ton St., West, Toronto, Canada. Marsh 
Jeanneret. Canadian historical figures, 
book length only, suited for reading by 
teen-age children. 50,000 to 125,000 words. 
Standard royalty basis. 

Creative Age Press, Inc., 11 East 44 St., 
New York, N. Y. H. D. Vursell. Non-spe- 
cialized biographies and those of interest 
to a general trade audience. 60,000 to 120,- 
000 words. Royalty basis. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. William 
Poole. Human interest and general biogra- 
phies of important historical personages. 
60,000 words and up. Royalty basis. 

Crown Publishing Company, 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Robert van Gelder. 
American subjects. 65,000 words and up. 
Royalty basis. 

The John Day Company, 62 West 45 
St., New York, N. Y. No preference as to 
subject. Standard lengths. Royalty basis. 

Dial Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. George W. Joel. No prefer- 
ence as to subject matter. 75,000 words 
and up. Royalty basis. 

The Dietz Press, Inc., 112 East Cary 
Street, Richmond, Va. August A. Dietz, 
Jr. American subjects. Book length. Royal- 
ty basis. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Edward H. 
Dodd, Jr. Good biographies on any sub- 
ject. 80,000 to 120,000 words. Royalty 
basis. 

M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. Interested in juve- 
niles only. Outright purchase. 

Doubleday & Company, Inc., 14 West 
49th St., New York, N. Y. Ms. Editor. Any 
subject matter. Any length manuscripts. 
Royalty basis. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. Charles A. 
Pearce. Interested in all types of biogra- 
phies; no preference as to subject matter. 
Any length. Usual rates and terms. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Arthur H. Torrey. “We have 
recently issued two picture and text biog- 
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raphies (pictures stressed) on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Joe Di Maggio. They are 
10,000 to 15,000 words long. Most other 
manuscripts are from 60,000 to 100,000 
words in length.” Both royalty and out- 
right purchase contracts. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., 227 East 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. Melvin Arnold. All types 
of biographies, current names. At least 
50,000 words. Usual royalty basis. 

Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. Elliott W. McDowell. 
Sports figures. 30,000 words or more. 
Royalty basis. 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. Robert Giroux. 
American subjects preferred, but others not 
excluded. Full-length treatment preferred. 
Royalty basis, advances made. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York, N. Y. John Fischer. “Biog- 
raphies about fairly well-known personali- 
ties are apt to find a larger audience; how- 
ever, we are interested in any well-written 
biography provided the subject is not too 
specialized for a commercial firm.” 60,000 
to 100,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Hastings House, 41 East 50th St., New 
York, N. Y. Edward Dreyer. Americana, 
English literature, general subjects. No fic- 
tionalized biography. Book length. Royalty 
basis. 

Holiday House, 8 West 13th St., New 
York, N. Y. Biographies for young people 
only. 40,000 to 80,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Theodore Amussen. 
“Subject must be worthy of full-length bi- 
ographical treatment.” Normal book length. 
Royalty basis. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Craig Wylie. “We are in- 
terested in any type of biography which 
will appeal to the general reader as well 
as, by its accuracy and scholarship, to the 
professional critic.” At least 75,000 words 
and no longer than can be contained in 
a reasonable volume. Royalty basis. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 222 North 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Solomon Grayzel. “Any biography of 
a Jewish man or woman, or containing a 
considerable amount of information bear- 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article age Vers fication, and others, offer constructive 
criticism: fra honest. pract'cal advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 
free. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, 
if desired. 

GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 


R. R. No. 1, Box 78 
Danville, Indiana 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N, Y. 


“SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 
Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


... Te-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to A 5 al tescinating writing gd 
brin ou up to $5. per hour, spare time. 3 - 
necessary—we teach you. Write for FREE details, and how 
to get FREE Writer's Market Guide! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 14-F, 200 S. 7th St., St, Louls 2, Mo. 

















BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms 
may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 











YOUR STORY 


eontains an idea of gold, vital, appealing. 

It is my business to build this idea into 
brilliance, originality, and power; to give 
your story the best in plot and style; and 
to give you new joy and mastery in writing. 
The cost: $4 for a story under 8000 words 

(Other lengths by arrangement) 

PROMPT SERVICE 


Make 1951 your ‘"Yeor of Success"* 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Reed West Hertford 7, Conn. 
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Knowledge =+ 2 
That Has ea 
Endured a: SS 
With the 


Pyramids 


A SEC 
FOR THE 
OF LIFE 


WHENCE came the knowledge Ss 


that built the Pyramids? Where did 

the first builders in the Nile Valley 
acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Did 
their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea? From 
what concealed source came the wis- 
dom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discov- 
ered and used certain Secret Methods for 
the development of their inner power 
of mind. They truly learned to master 
life. This secret art of living has been 
preserved and handed down through- 
out the ages and today is extended to 
those who dare use its profound prin- 
ciples to meet and solve the problems 
of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion) have prepared an unusual book, which 
will be sent free to sincere inquirers, in which 
the method of receiving these principles and 
natura! laws is explained. Write 
today for your copy of this sealed 
buok. Possibly it will be the first 
step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambi- 
tions and the building of per- 
sonal achievements . .. Address 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 






your inquiry to: Scribe Y. B. M. 












ing on Jewish life and history.” About 
100,000 words. Royalty or outright pur- 
chase. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “Well-written bi- 
ographies addressed to the general reading 
public but written out of scholarly back- 
ground and research. Preference for figures 
of wide general interest. We have pub- 
lished very brief biographies—and one of 
Richard Wagner in four enormous vol- 
umes.” Royalty basis. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. “Any good, lively but 
solid biography.” 100,000 to 150,000 words. 
Advance against royalties. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Arthur Pell. “No 
special type of biography, but the writing 
must be good.” 60,000 words and over. Roy- 
alty basis. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, La. Mrs. Patricia Smylie. Biog- 
raphies of Southern leaders. 75,000 to 
120,000 words. Royalty basis. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. H. S. Latham, vice presi- 
dent. “We have just published Louis Loch- 
ner’s Fritz Kreisler. We have also just pub- 
lished The Young Shelley by Cameron, 
Pierre Vergniaud by Bowers, Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller, by Mary Ellen Chase, A Bi- 
ographer’s Notebook by Hector Bolitho. 
These titles show the range of our interest. 
Any good biography of any important fig- 
ure would be carefully considered.” 50,000 
words and up. Royalty basis. 


The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, St. Martin’s House, 70 Bond St., 
Toronto, Canada. Vivien G. Huddart, 
editorial department. “We are always will- 
ing to give biographies our careful con- 
sideration. It is only Canadian material, 
however, which is likely to be publishable 
here.” 70,000 words or more. Royalty basis. 
Macrae Smith Company, 225 South 12th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Edwin Boone. In- 
formal biographies of historic Americans. 
About 250 typewritten pages. Royalty basis. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. Gertrude Blumenthal. 
Juvenile biographies — jr. high and high 
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students. 50,000 words. Royalty basis. 

M. S. Mill Company, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. John C. Willey. 
“Biographies of general interest, either his- 
torical or contemporary.” 45,000 to 100,000 
words. Usual royalty basis. 

Wm. Morrow & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Frances Phillips. No pre- 
ference as to subject matter. 70,000 words 
or more. Royalty basis. 

The Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Marys 
St., San Antonio, Texas. J. O. Naylor. 
Great men of Texas and the Southwest. No 
more than 30,000 words. Royalty basis. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 101 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. G. P. Brock- 
way. Only a small market for biographies. 
60,000 to 150,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Philip Vaudrin. All 
types of biographies if not fictionalized. 
Book length. Royalty basis. 

L. C. Page & Company, 53 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. Mae V. LeBert. Outstand- 
ing humanitarians, industrialists, statesmen, 
philanthropists, etc. At least 60,000 words. 
Outright purchase. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. K. S. Giniger. “We want good 
biographies and have no limitations as to 
subject matter. We always prefer to be 
queried first.” Must be 60,000 words or 
more. Royalty basis. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Theodore M. Purdy. 
“Contemporary figures or historical person- 
ages who have not been treated too often 
in popular biographies.” Anything over 
50,000 words. Royalty contract, advance 
payable on signature. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “All types of biographies. 
No specifications except quality and sal- 
ability.” Book length. Royalty basis. 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street, 
West, Toronto, Ontario. Lorne Pierce. 
“Chiefly interested in Canadian subjects, 
and related to any aspect of Canadian life.” 
50,000 to 100,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Sage Books, Inc., 1716 View Point Road, 
Golden, Colo. Alan Swallow. “Chiefly per- 
sons of importance in the development of 
the West, also interested in autobiography 








Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE {5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinaati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced shert 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Meney 
back agreement on ALL onroliments. 





















































Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


®} 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 

to lay down good money to buy my magazine: 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us, ese are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 


®@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 
Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
Pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you! 


The rates ‘are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
e 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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and diary in this regional field. Always 
query first.” 40,000 words and up. Royalty 
basis. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Any biography that 
combines real quality in the writing with 
salability.” Anything over 50,000 words. 
Royalty basis. 

Sheridan House, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. T. J. Davin. “Biogra- 
phies on well-known characters in Amer- 
ican history who have not been done ex- 
tensively; or on those people everybody has 
heard about, but of whom people know 
very little; people of accomplishment in 
exciting and adventurous fields.” 60,000 to 
200,000 words. Royalty basis, plus ad- 
vances where necessary. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Margery Darrell. 
“Although we have no actual preferences 
and are interested in all kinds of biogra- 
phies, we are especially interested in 
biographies of important contemporary 
figures.” Anything from 60,000 words up. 
Royalty basis. 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 So. York, 
Denver, Colo. Alan Swallow. “We are 
interested only in biographies of literary 
people, frequently joined with some critical 
writing about the author’s works.” Any 
length manuscripts. Royalty basis. 

The University of Denver Press, Univer- 
sity Park, Denver, Colo. Alan Swallow. No 
preference as to subject matter. 60,000 
words. Royalty basis. 

The University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. E. B. Mann. 
New Mexico and the American Southwest, 
past or present. Book length only. Royalty 
basis. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla. Savoie Lottinville. “All types of biog- 
raphies, but with particular emphasis upon 
the historically and literarily significant 
ones.” 60,000 words and up. Royalty basis. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Phelps Soule. 
“Biographies of general interest. Subject of 
sufficient importance to justify publica- 
tion.” 50,000 to 100,000 words. Royalty 


basis. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 
For WRITERS How wo Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Ta ns Let's Weite Short ‘Shorts 2.00 
‘ ite eth 
on of Pie Tak . ss ‘$2.50 . eget o “a Ean S 2.75 
ee ee nner neers Anal ve the Short Short Story 1.00 HE. Botes tory........ ° 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 = tee vary Eled of Narrative Techaique............ 3.00 
Dictionary of American WwW ei weet Te Uzzel 
a ag by Seer: riting, Woodjord Feet ee eee ees 1.50| Short Story Writing............ 2.75 
gg eae Is ects New cen eee ihe sied 25.00 Tremaine 
s John "p. Opdyck | plified 1.50! s Po Wallace Cook a Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
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Robert Penn Warren = Dramas Fy Bethe eke 2.00 Wri Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Get It Right Sere 3.75 | w, Let’s Plo: ‘Milde he 1. Reid 
John 7 Opdyck tems ae aR Sree ennees 2.50 | Writing ine Fiction....... 2.50 
Opdyke Lexicon ................ 5.00 = s Campbe 
Protection and Marketing of Writing: Advice & Devices....... 3.50 | Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Lite: wary Property BOAT eiciccutorets $.75 Campbell ammerman 
Philip Wutenberg 130 
Roget’s Thesaurus. Pais ta ‘ 
The ‘‘Said’’ Book. . gS 
The “Sophisticated Ss .. 2.50 eee And READER 
The Substitute for “ — alee 2.50 
Unege a Lars a er 3.75 | After ongated study of publishers’ one MISCELLANEOUS 
ric Partridge \ogues, rITER’s Dicest recomme 
Webster’s Mam saat ns pti iscaneeias 1.50} -hese to its readers for their rename Art of S pas ie ee ote 2.25 
Western Words ................ $.00 | ing and authoritative information. Sold Best +. & Yank . 3.50 
Adams on a money-back guarantee. Characters Make Your Story. . 3550 
CARTOONING ETRY Maren Elwood 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1,00 : POETR Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Thorndike Aa Editor Looks at Poetry.......2.00} Maxwell E. Perkins........... 3.75 
itorial Cartooning............ 2.75 Stanton A. Coblentzs = | _—s—i| Amdiirections .................... 2.00 
Spencer Art and Technique of Writing Sidney Cox 
DETECTIVE WRITING Poetry, . Soe eed eet + os I Sell What 5 Wels............ 80 
yming Dictionary. i rcher 
ey ~~ omy Pn eel saad Mement Wood I Wanted to Write........... . 3.50 
M: Ficti 2.50 First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 Kenneth Roberts 
‘Morie Rodell ee erccccecccese dee ne, Hillyer i ‘ wee lef the ° : 1.50 
H : vise n Poems 
Weiting Detective & Mystery 2.75 Anne Hamilton Let’s Write , nee, Sie 2.00 
eC ee ere r low to Write Songs That Sell.. 2.95 Charles Carson 
JUVENILE WRITING Arthur Korb 111 7 - ee: . 3.00 
foegie Basson Secrets......... 2.00 a see Ra ° Pons iss You Can ee 
erma: nabridged nary i 
ae _— Fiction........ 2.50 Clement ermine one aa rial and om . 3.00 
Weiting the Juvenile Story...... 2.00] Verse, Writing Simplifed........ 1.50] y tect Weedferd 5.00 
Hal Writing Selling Greeting Marjorie RB. Skillin & 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING | aa apahl 5 ARRIE 00 Robert M. 4 
How To Write for Homemakers Writing Light _  aceamtatae 2.uy | Working With Words........... 1.50 
ms ba mgr wooed e — Ree 3.00 Richard Armour Writers Help isiidadiaine 2.00 
reabrennecke detec ae 3.25 RADIO Mildred 1. Reid ; 
ue in Article Writing.... 8.00] More by Corwin................ 3.00 | Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
“ee Bailey Norman gg Mildred I. -_ 2.50 
MARKETS Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 i 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper Josephine Niggh Mildred I Reid 2.00 
Syndicate Section............. .50 | Professional Radio Writing. ..... 4.00 ‘Mildred 1. Reid 
1951 Photo Almanac............ 1.75 Albert R. Crews Wits Maieds.............. 4.00 
1551 Weiser’ ¥ Meceet SIG 3.50 Costin, & Prptiee Writing..... 6.50 W. Somerset Maugham 
athieu ones ax yle 
The 1950 Writer's Yearbook... 50| Radio Sketches and How to me x ee a's 
Summer Theatres............... SAOi Watts THEM. .. 0... cc ccceecces 2.00 | The Weitin of Fiction [ae ee 3.50 
Leo Shull Dixon S. Bofim 
NOVEL WRITING TELEVISION Writers” Papel "Kit hy eee ee 6.20 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75} Best TV Plays of the Year....... 4.50] Th pare oo 
Cost of a Best Seller....... 2.00 | Radio & Televison Writing. .... 6.50 | Writing for Love or Money... 3.50 
Frances Parkinson Keyes Max Wylie. Norman Cousins 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 Writing for Television.......... 4.75 | Writing—Idea to Printed Page.. 5.95 
- ‘. ric aso eee 3.501 Wei jen Gundell 275 
Slane ‘our Career In Television...... t eS eee x 
Weodrt aad Sel a Novel.. 3.00 Kaufman & Colodzin 7 Scott Meredith 
The F amend jption Pe iteiaae diay 3.50 
oe oan. WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
Gow oe ome vied 2 RRS 2.50 
obert Fine 
Human Nature of Playwriting... 4.00 |  ....---seeccce ccc ee ee cece er eer eee eerte cere teeneteeetee eee eentteees 
Raphaelson 
on S — eee 2.00 POPC OeOS SOO H SHEE OHS SHHHHE SHEE SESE OH EEEES SHH EEHH SEH SELES ES EE EEeseseEe 
Senals aa Peedtiee........ 2.00 Pe I CODY oie 5c oh cawss's th pewdndvecedsickobececquwnetepeguasens 
Josephine Ni pei 
Technique of Sapesaplay IN ce cnunicsws (eran bonsecaeiins tv aen seeks ken eeieanenneen 
MES waGakucccresesecesas 3.50 
Vale PN TE Ree OEE Pe eer, EE ee ee ee ee 
co rere 3.00 
Kenneth T Rowe eee Ce ee er re eee BUND. boss stcasasxs 
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University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
“SPLENDID!” says Leading New Pa. Mrs. Agnes L. aon. “All Saaventiles 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment | will receive editorial consideration. Particu- 

Two of My Ghosted Books larly interested in western Pennsylvania. No 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies limit to length. We are a non-profit organi- 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- zation, consequently, each contract must be 


pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; | 4rawn individually. The author usually 

Sales Offer in Cooperation with New receives an equitable portion of the net 

York Agents. return (gross return less manufacturing and 
More than Twenty Years’ Experience as merchandising costs) .” 


Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic * : . 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the University Press in Dallas, Southern 


Brown Horde" and numerous other books, Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. Mrs. 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. Margaret 7. Hartley. “Scholarly but inter- 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short : . , : ; 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief estingly written biographies — subjects of 


criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- | some special interest to the Southwest.” 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. Regular book length. Royalty basis. 


My technical books: “W. for a Living,” (cl : : 
2 pasa) 82.50; “How to Pablich Profistie” (Paper University of Washington Press, Seattle, 


‘Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) Wash. W. M. Read. “Scholarl i 
_W. M. . y material. 
RICHARD TOOKER An emphasis is placed on regional material, 








+ tar oe but we are not restricted to it.” Book length. 
Royalty basis, subject to agreement. 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT Westminster Press, Witherspoon Building, 

Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, Philadelphia, Pa. Paul Hoffman. “We are 


paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and ‘ ‘ ® ° . 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. | especially interested in biographies of people 








Extensive Rewriti ind i iti 
euibeiatinn Geos wag See hacsieet who have done something positive and con- 
R. K. SHIPLEY structive, but we are not looking for any- 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. thing which would have only a limited ap- 





peal.” 75,000 to 150,000 words. Royalty 


basis. 
0 Wheeler Publishing Company, 2831-35 


Bend us one of your best pooms (any subject) at once. South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. Edgar E. 


for consideration as song material — we'll send you Wheeler. “Famous American heroes. We 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 


elso « very useful Rhyming Dictionary. have 12 titles in our American Adventure 
RICHARD BROTHERS Series.” 30,000 to 40,000 words. Royalty 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS basis, 


Wilcox and Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
ROBERT CBERFIRST Offers Ave., Chicago, Ill. Linton J. Keith. “Promi- 


PERSONAL TRAINING nent figures in our nation’s history — 


ae scientists, inventors, statesmen, industrial 
in Writing Salable Short-Shorts leaders, etc.” 50,000 to 150,000 words. 


Royalty basis. 





WRITERS: by special request am offering a low-priced 








training period in writing short-shorts from idea - ishi 
pleted story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instrection. The World Publishing Company, 107 
The training is entirely personal, suited to each individual West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. James 
writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* Beginners pe ° . 
siven special preference in personal coaching by 2 master Putnam. “Biographies for the general in- 
famous booklet. WRITING THE SHORT.SHORT STORY telligent reader — preferably of American 
ee ee subjects.” Book length only. Royalty basis. 
°8 months’ instruction only $10.00. A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 West 47th St., New 


York, N. Y. Elizabeth Phinney. All types of 
ROBERT OBERFIRST biographies. 60,000 words. Royalty basis. 








SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and ponttins fees: $2 te 1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10 $1 each 
Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short, $2; Shert- Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short- ‘fort § Story, $2.50 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P, ©. Bex 539 Oceen City, New Jersey 





s 











CONTEST---$50.00 CASH PRIZE 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
J s 
ting Device 
5 dock *. coote whica suoplics 7 on jis of at 
each—and supplies 'OREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two siete, can ik alike and 
nothing a Ax. amoiet to operate. 
out a hand pour f, qn. ou have 1% oH PLETE 
WORKABLE °p ACTICAL P! READY FOR USE, 
not merely . disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
PRICE $1.00 


Seware of Imitat.ors 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


he fund 


workable eae A oer to bud ae stories. 


PRICE $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help mee 
wisener your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
resi pai 
- The Nature of the Short S 

Short Story Plots and Their elopment. 

The = Development of the Shere Sry "oom the Plot. 
. Lifelike catial Factors of th and Description. 

The Esrential Factors of the Phe Vales Planning ; 
Suspense; Twists —- Doubts; E 
. Viewpoint and Visualize 
- Setting, Atmosphere, in. Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
5 a4 = yg ty Selling Manuscripts. 
ae 5 for Two Dollars. a ee ne 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


ng Mog raiyens of ba » aagee pl used In 
riting the various non-fic 
No. 1—THE LOVE $ ae ata 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. “eee OF THE ‘“"PULP"' ACTION 








| pei Pewn—s 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP"' STORY. 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality” stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
“quality” markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
, PA yg WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY, 
eprint of a story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL * originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. ith step-by-step analysis. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 




















Send your manuscripts to us for honest and con- 
structive criticism. You may have a winner. 

Besides receiving helpful and constructive criticism 
for the small fee, you will in turn be in line for the 
cash ($50.00) prize. 

Contest starts January Ist, 1951 and ends March 


30, 1951 
CONTEST RULES 


1. No limit on wordage per script. 

. All manuscripts remain the property of the 

author. 

3. The winning manuscript will be submitted to 
suitable markets, and in event of sale, 10% 
commission is retained for agent’s fee. 

4. All scripts must be accompanied by the cor- 
rect fee. 

5. As many scripts as desired may be submitted 
in this contest, as long as separate fee for each 
manuscript is ewe § 

6. All manuscripts must be marked “CONTEST 
SCRIPT” in upper right hand corner. 

7. All scripts must be post marked not later than 
March 30, 1951. 

8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

9. The decision of the judges will be final. 

10. Prize money will be paid April 30, 1951. 
This will enable the judges time to accurately 
select the winner or winners. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for cach additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


i) 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 10 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 10.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write lor the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITLKARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREL ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 


. designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 


' if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 


so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


D‘/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author “The Profit in Writing” ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($4.00); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($4.00), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 








The Dutch Have a Word For it, 
in Fact Four Words. They Are 


AUN lla 


N SPANISH this means “Rey de los 
Prados”; in English it’s “King of the 


> 


Prairies.” In any language it means 

extra shekels in your pocket when you sell 

as many subsidiary rights on a novel as I 

have this one. My English publisher gave 

me the original contract, then it was accepted in Spain, and now in The 
Netherlands. 

It requires constructive planning to write and market a novel 
several times instead of once, but writing today is a business as well 
as a creative art. You must know how to slant your material for the 
best markets, what contacts to establish and how to evaluate a pub- 


lishing contract to protect your secondary rights. 


These details may be puzzling to you if you are new in the field, 
and you will want the counsel of an active writer who will serve as 
your editorial “seeing eye” until you know your way around. I have 
acted in this capacity for sixteen years. Not only do I assist with 
corrective criticism, detailed editing and complete revision when 


needed, but I also answer clients’ questions relating to publishing. 
if you require help in arranging your manuscript for 


market, write today for my free circular entitled “Lit- 


erary Help," and tell me about your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 














